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A TOUCH  OF  CLASS 


The  academic  year  is  underway,  which  means  that  some  of  the  university's  best  lecturers  once  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  teach  in  Convocation  Hall. 


Nanomedicine  breakthrough  at  U of  T 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

U of  T researchers  have  used  nano- 
materials to  develop  a microchip  sensi- 
tive enough  to  quickly  determine  the 
type  and  severity  of  a patient’s  cancer 
so  that  the  disease  can  be  detected 
earlier  for  more  effective  treatment. 

Their  groundbreaking  work,  reported 
Sept.  27  in  Nature  Nanotechnology,  heralds 
an  era  when  sophisticated  molecular 
diagnostics  will  become  commonplace. 

“This  remarkable  innovation  is  an 
indication  that  the  age  of  nanomedi- 
cine is  dawning,”  said  President  David 
Naylor,  a professor  of  medicine. 
“Thanks  to  the  breadth  of  expertise 
here  at  U of  T,  cross-disciplinary 
collaborations  of  this  nature  make 
such  landmark  advances  possible.” 

The  researchers’  new  device  can  easily 
sense  the  signature  biomarkers  that 

Art  lovers  invited 
to  Nuit  Blanche 

BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Art  lovers  are  invited  to  turn  on, 
tune  in  and  drop  out  during  Nuit 
Blanche  this  year  at  U of  T. 

On  Oct.  3 the  city’s  “all  night  art 
thing”  will  take  over  the  main  floor  at 
Hart  House  from  sunset  to  sunrise  the 
next  day. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  U of  T 
is  participating  in  Scotiabank  Nuit 
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indicate  the  presence  of  cancer  at 
the  cellular  level,  even  though  these 
biomolecules  — genes  that  indicate 
aggressive  or  benign  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease and  differentiate  subtypes  of  the 
cancer  — are  generally  present  only  at 
low  levels  in  biological  samples. 

Trinity  student 
Glamour's  top 

BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Jasmeet  Sidhu,  a fourth-year  Trinity 
College  peace  and  conflict  studies  stu- 
dent who  is  also  a Canadian  journalist 
and  social  and  international  activist,  is 
adding  member  of  Glamour  magazine’s 
top  10  college  women  to  her  list  of 
accomplishments. 

It’s  a title  rarely  given  to  a Canadian 
student  and  one  that  honours  budding 
leaders  in  every  field.  The  competition 
has  been  run  by  the  magazine  for  50 
years  and  Martha  Stewart  won  the 
award  back  in  1961. 

“It’s  been  kind  of  surreal  and  excit- 
ing,” said  Sidhu:  The  competition,  held 
by  a magazine  that  caters  to  young 
women,  recognizes  the  exceptional 
achievements  and  academic  excellence 
of  female  college  students.  Women 
named  to  the  list  receive  a cash  award 
and  a trip  to  New  York  City  to  meet 
with  the  other  winners,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionals in  their  respective  fields. 

“It  was  my  first  time  in  New  York. 
They  took  us  around  and  to  the  UN 


Analysis  can  be  completed  in  30 
minutes,  a vast  improvement  over 
the  existing  diagnostic  procedures 
that  generally  take  days. 

“Today,  it  takes  a room  filled  with 
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and  there  was  a formal  ceremony.  We 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Ivanka 
Trump  who  gave  a keynote  speech.” 

After  applying  for  the  award  months 
ago,  Sidhu  was  interviewed  by  a 
panel  of  judges  who  evaluated  candi- 
dates based  on  leadership  experience, 
personal  involvement  in  community 
and  campus  affairs  and  academic 
excellence.  As  a winner,  she  is  one 
of  10  young  women  profiled  in  the 
October  magazine  issue,  on  news- 
stands now. 

Sidhu  is  not  new  to  seeing  her  name 
at  the  top  of  award  lists.  She  is  a past 
recipient  of  the  Top  20  Under  20  award 
and  in  2008  was  named  by  The  Globe 
and  Mail  and  the  Women’s  Executive 
Network  one  of  Canada’s  100  Most 
Powerful  Women. 

At  just  16,  Sidhu  founded  the  Peel 
Environmental  Youth  Alliance,  an 
umbrella  organization  working  to 
implement  environmental  programs 
and  train  environmental  leadership  in 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Nanomedicine ... 

Is  an  emerging  field  that  is  becoming  a real  strength  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It’s  exciting,  but  not  surprising.  After  all, 
not  only  is  U of  T a renowned  research-intensive  university  but 
we  have  outstanding  health  sciences  and  engineering  faculties, 
affiliations  with  some  of  Canada’s  best  hospitals  and  an  emphasis 
on  interdisciplinary  research.  When  we  combine  our  expertise  in 
nanotechnology  and  our  prowess  in  medicine,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  nanomedicine,  collaborative  by  nature,  should  flourish  here? 

In  today’s  issue  you’ll  see  evidence  of  just  a few  of  the  exciting 
nanomedicine  efforts  and  advances  taking  place  on  campus  and 
in  our  teaching  hospitals.  Engineering 
professor  Ted  Sargent  and  pharmacy 
professor  Shana  Kelley  and  their 
teams  have  created  a microchip  that 
will  allow  physicians  to  determine  the 
type  and  the  progression  of  cancer, 
allowing  for  earlier  detection  and 
treatment  (see  page  1).  At  the  same 
time,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Council  of  Canada 
has  announced  the  creation  of  a 
$ 5-million  Network  for  Bioplasmonic 
Systems,  led  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Walker  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  (see  page  5).  Its  goal  is  to  speed  up  lung  cancer 
diagnosis  by  incorporating  new  technology  into  existing 
detection  procedures. 

Meanwhile,  PhD  student  James  Dou,  with  assistance  from  his 
supervisor,  engineering  professor  Stewart  Aitchison,  and  a 
team  from  Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  won  the  Canadian  Business 
Great  Innovation  Competition  by  developing  “lab-on-a-chip” 
technology  that  will  allow  medical  personnel  to  diagnose 
infectious  diseases  in  the  field  (see  page  3). 

As  Dou’s  experience  demonstrates,  however,  there’s  more 
to  developing  an  innovative  product  than  the  research  itself. 
That’s  where  the  Innovations  Group  enters  the  picture,  assisting 
researchers  in  bringing  their  products  to  market,  lending  a 
helping  hand  with  everything  from  obtaining  a patent  to 
finding  funding. 

With  all  the  nanomedicine  work  taking  place  at  U of  T,  let’s 
hope  the  Innovations  Group  becomes  a very  busy  place.  It’s 
exciting  to  see  discoveries  that  help  make  our  world  healthier. 

Regards, 

Elaine 
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FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Cristina  Amon,  dean  of  engineer- 
ing, has  been  selected  to  receive  the  2009  Heat 
Transfer  Memorial  Award  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME),  given 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  field  of  heat  transfer.  Amon  is  being  hon- 
oured for  pioneering  contributions  in  concur- 
rent thermal  design,  transient  thermal  manage- 
ment of  portable  electronics  and  hierarchical 
multi-scale  modelling  and  for  leadership  in  mul- 
tidisciplinary engineering  education  and  her 
outstanding  service  to  the  heat  transfer  commu- 
nity. Amon  will  receive  the  award  during  the 
ASME  international  mechanical  engineering 
congress  in  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  Nov.  13  to  19. 

Professors  Greg  Evans  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing, Nazir  Kherani  of  electrical  and  chemical 
engineering,  Javad  Mostaghimi  of  mechani- 
cal and  industrial  engineering  and  Chul  Park 
of  mechanical  and  industrial  engineering  have 
been  selected  to  receive  2009  Ontario  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  Awards  by  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  and  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  Ontario.  Presented  since 
1947,  the  awards  recognize  outstanding  individ- 
uals for  engineering  excellence  and  community 
service.  The  recipients  will  be  honoured  at  a 
gala  Nov.  21  at  the  Toronto  Congress  Centre. 

Professor  Eric  Miller  of  civil  engineering 
is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Wilbur  Smith 
Distinguished  Transportation  Educator  Award 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


of  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers 
(ITE),  given  to  recognize  a professor  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
transportation  profession  by  relating  academic 
studies  to  the  actual  practice  of  transportation. 
Miller,  director  of  the  U of  T Cities  Centre  and 
developer  of  the  “GTA  Model”  used  by  the 
municipal  government  to  forecast  regional 
travel  demand,  received  the  award  during  the 
institute’s  annual  meeting,  held  Aug.  9 to  12 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Allan  Kaplan  of  psychiatry  is 
this  year’s  winner  of  the  Canadian  Psychiatric 
Association’s  J.M.  Cleghorn  Award  for 
Excellence  and  Leadership  in  Clinical  Research. 
First  awarded  in  2000,  the  award  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Cleghorn,  an  early 
neuroendocrine  researcher,  and  recognizes  a 
CPA  member  for  excellence  in  clinical  psychi- 
atric research  or  leadership  in  advancing  clini- 
cal psychiatric  research  in  Canada.  Kaplan’s 
research  has  focused  on  eating  disorders, 
nutrition,  neuroendocrinology,  genetics  and 
antipsychotic  medication  treatment  of  anorexia 
nervosa,  as  well  as  polymorphism  in  serotonin 
system  genes.  The  award  was  presented  during 
the  association’s  annual  meeting  Aug.  22  to  29 
in  St.John’s,  Nfld. 

LESLIE  DAN  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
Professor  Suzanne  Cadarette  has  been 
selected  to  receive  a Special  Recognition  Prize  by 
the  Institute  of  Aging  and  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  Health  Research.  She  will  receive  the  prize, 
given  for  being  the  highest-ranking  candidate  in 
the  field  of  aging  in  the  recent  CIHR  Research 
Personnel  Awards  competitions,  Oct.  24  during 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Gerontology  in  Winnipeg. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


U of  T gains  four  Canada  Research  Chairs 


BY  JENNY  HALL 

Professor  Harald  Pfeiffer 

of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  wants 
to  know  what  happens  to  grav- 
ity when  you  approach  a black 
hole.  As  the  new  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  numerical 
relativity  and  gravitational 
wave  astrophysics,  he  will 
explore  this  and  related  ques- 
tions, thanks  to  $ 14.4  million 
in  funding  announced  Sept.  23 
by  Gary  Goodyear,  Canada’s 
minister  of  state  (science  and 
technology).  Pfeiffer  joins  three 
other  colleagues  appointed  to 
new  chairs  and  14  whose  chairs 
were  renewed. 

Professor  Robin  Green 
of  psychiatry,  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Sciences,  the  program  in  neu- 
rosciences and  the  Toronto 
Rehabilitation  Institute  will 
use  imaging  and  psychological 
techniques  to  understand  and 
treat  changes  in  the  brain 
resulting  from  traumatic 
injury.  She  has  been  appointed 
the  CRC  in  traumatic  brain 
injury  — cognitive  rehabilita- 
tion neuroscience. 

As  the  CRC  in  brief  interven- 
tions in  addictive  behaviours, 
Profesor  John  Cunningham 
of  psychology,  public  health 
sciences  and  the  Centre  for 


Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
will  develop  and  evaluate 
intervention  tools  for  problem 
drinkers. 

Professor  Kenichi 
Okamoto  of  molecular  genet- 
ics and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  is 
the  new  CRC  in  molecular  and 
cellular  neuroscience.  He  will 
be  working  on  visualization 
methods  to  help  us  understand 
how  the  brain  organizes  itself. 

Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research),  welcomed 
the  announcement.  “Global 
society  is  constantly  faced  with 
a variety  of  challenges.  The 
chairs  program  is  a vital  means 
to  providing  perspective  on 
and  solutions  to  these 
problems.” 

In  addition  to  the  four  new 
chairs,  14  researchers  had  exist- 
ing chairs  renewed:  Professors 
Aneil  Agrawal  of  ecology 
and  evolutionary  biology,  CRC 
in  genetics  of  evolutionary 
interactions;  Claire 
Bombardier  of  medicine, 
CRC  in  knowledge  transfer  for 
musculoskeletal  care;  Tom 
Chau  of  medicine,  CRC  in 
pediatric  rehabilitation  engi- 
neering; David  Clarke  of 
medicine,  CRC  in  membrane 
biology;  Jennifer  Jenkins 
of  history,  CRC  in  modern 
German  history;  Deborah 
Leslie  of  geography,  CRC  in 


cultural  economy;  and  Louis 
Pauly  of  political  science, 
CRC  in  governance  and  glob- 
alization. 

And  Professors  Donald 
Redelmeier  of  medicine  and 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre,  CRC  in  medical  deci- 
sion science;  Janice 
Robertson  of  the  Centre 
for  Research  in  Neurodegener- 
ative  Diseases  and  laboratory 
medicine  and  pathobiology, 
CRC  in  molecular  mecha- 
nisms of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis;  Daniel  Sellen  of 
anthropology,  CRC  in  human 
ecology  and  public  nutrition; 
Shouyong  Shi  of  economics, 
CRC  in  economics,  finance 
and  competitiveness;  Pascal 
van  Lieshout  of  speech- 
language  pathology,  CRC  in 
oral  motor  function  across  the 
lifespan;  Allen  Volchuk 
of  biochemistry  and  the 
University  Health  Network, 
CRC  in  diabetes;  and 
Howard  Yee  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  CRC  in 
observational  cosmology. 

Several  of  the  chairholders 
— Chau,  Bombardier,  Pfeiffer 
and  Okamoto  — also  received 
funding  totaling  $775,211 
from  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  for  infrastruc- 
ture costs  associated  with 
their  research  projects. 
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Innovation,  collaboration 
bring  research  idea  to  fruition 


DIG  IT! 


U of  T Scarborough  held  a groundbreaking  Sept.  24  for  the 
new  Instructional  and  Laboratory  Centre  with  Principal 
Franco  Vaccarino  (right)  and  John  Fetch,  chair  of 
Governing  Council,  among  those  doing  the  honours  (see 
related  story  on  page  6). 

U of  T Faculty  of  Law 
tops  in  Canada,  says 
Maclean's 


BY  AN)UM  NAYYAR 

After  years  of  working  in 
a lab,  many  students  believe 
they  may  have  a great  idea, 
one  that  will  change  the 
world.  But  few  have  the  know- 
how, passion  and  support  to 
overcome  the  challenge  of 
getting  that  idea  off  the 
blackboard  and  into 
production. 

James  Dou  is  an  exception. 
The  30-year-old  PhD  electrical 
and  computer  engineering 
student  not  only  took  his 
research  idea  out  of  the  lab- 
oratory but  he  beat  more  than 
200  entrants  in  Canadian 
Business  magazine’s  Great 
Canadian  Innovation 
Competition  to  emerge 
as  the  winner. 

“We  encountered  a 
lot  of  difficulties  along  the 
way  so  it’s  great  to  get  the 
recognition,”  said  Dou. 

His  team’s  proposal  to  build 
a hand-held  device  to  allow 
healthcare  workers  to  monitor 
AIDS  in  HIV  patients  and 
determine  when  to  begin 
antiretroviral  treatment  has 
won  him  the  title  and  up  to 
$90,000  in  business  services 
to  help  get  the  idea  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  He  receives 
up  to  $50,000  in  engineering 
services  towards  developing  a 
prototype  of  the  idea  and  a 
free  feasibility  study  from 
Nytric  (valued  at  $20,000),  an 
innovation  consulting  firm; 
intellectual-property  services 
valued  at  $10,000  from  a 
Toronto  law  firm;  and  business 
and  financial  advisory  services 
valued  at  $10,000. 

Dou,  who  once  thought  of 
becoming  a physician,  said  the 
idea  grew  out  of  his  research 
work  with  Professor  Stewart 


Aitchison,  vice-dean  of 
research  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  as  a lab-on-chip 
technology  that  would  allow 
him  to  put  a chemical  lab  on  a 
30  X 40  millimetre  microchip. 
The  chip  provides  a quick, 
efficient  and  mobile  way  to 
carry  out  analyses  anywhere  — 
something  that  would 
normally  take  days  or  even 
weeks  to  do  in  a lab. 

Dou  initially  thought 
the  device  could  be  used  for 
leukemia.  But  he  said  it  was 
through  the  collaborative 
work  with  U of  T’s  Inno- 
vations Group  and  key 
experts  in  health  care  and  flow 
cytometry  within  the  U of  T 
network  that  provided  him 
with  the  direction  he  needed 
to  make  the  idea  marketable: 
an  application  to  target  HIV 
monitoring. 

“With  a droplet  of  the 
patient’s  blood  you  can  do  a 
very  simple  HIV  monitor  test 
within  15  to  20  minutes.  This 
would  be  a great  help  because 
the  current  monitoring  tests 
all  require  bulky  machines  and 
in  underdeveloped  countries 
resources  are  scarce.  In 
developing  countries  this 
would  help  reduce  costs  of 
doing  the  tests.” 

The  Innovations  Group 
(TIG),  which  resides  within 
U of  T’s  office  of  the  vice- 
president  (research) , provides 
all  the  services  needed  to 
support  technology  and 
knowledge  transfer,  industry 
and  private  sector 
partnerships,  intellectual 
property  management  and 
company  creation.  TIG  works 
closely  with  MaRS  Innovation, 
a new  centre  of  excellence  for 
the  commercialization  of 


research  in  which  U of  T is  a 
member  with  15  other 
institutions. 

“We  look  at  the  technology, 
the  market  and/or  social 
benefit.  The  benefit  of  this 
innovation  is  obvious  it’s 
going  to  help  millions  with 
HIV,”  said  Lino  DeFacendis, 
director  of  commercialization, 
information  and  communi- 
cations technology  at  TIG. 
“Commercialization  manager 
Kurils  Scissons  and  I 
worked  with  James  and 
potential  industry  partners 
who  could  tell  us  where  this 
hand-held  platform  could  fit. 
We  built  the  team  by  talking 
to  experts  at  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital  including  a flow 
cytometry  specialist,  Rakesh 
Na)^ar,  who  validated  the 
direction  we  wanted  to  go,  as 
well  students  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management.” 

“This  is  a marvellous 
example  of  the  benefits  of 
research  commercialization 
and  how  it  can  benefit  global 
society,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Young , vice-president 
(research).  “It  also  demon- 
strates how  collaboration 
between  many  groups  can 
make  the  innovation  stronger.” 

Dou  said  his  newly  formed 
company,  ChipCare  Corp.,  is 
now  in  the  process  of  getting 
additional  funding  to  create  a 
prototype  of  the  device. 

“There’s  a gap  between  what 
universities  do  and  having  a 
product  that  a company  can 
sell.  This  project  is  at  that  point. 
It  needs  commerciaU-zation- 
type  funding  at  a sufficient  scale 
so  that  it  can  make  sure  it 
doesn’t  just  disappear  and  to 
ensure  it  can  become  the  next 
RIM-type  success  story,” 
said  Aitchison. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Law 

ranks  No.  1 among  Canada’s 
common  law  schools  in 
Maclean’s  annual  evaluation 
of  schools  teaching  either 
common  or  civil  law,  a 
position  it  has  achieved  in 
each  of  the  three  years  the 
rankings  have  been  published. 

Maclean’s  ranking  evaluates 
each  institution  against 
recognized  measures  of  faculty 
quality  and  of  how  well 
graduates  do  in  the  workplace. 
The  rankings  consider 
whether  a school’s  professors 
are  significant  contributors  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  their 
discipline  and  whether 
graduates  obtain  the  most 
sought-after  legal  positions 
in  government,  the  private 
sector  and  academia. 

“We  are  very  pleased  to  be 


recognized  by  Maclean’s  for 
the  quality  of  our  faculty,” 
said  Professor  Mayo  Moran, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  “It 
is  recognition  for  our  ongoing 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  very 
best  Canadian  students  get  a 
world-class  legal  education 
here  at  home.  We  are  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  attract 
outstanding  faculty  and 
students  who  are  the  lifeblood 
of  the  faculty  and  grateful  to 
all  of  our  supporters  who  have 
helped  to  make  this  possible.” 

U of  T ranked  first  overall 
and  also  ranked  first  on  two  of 
the  four  measures  of  graduate 
quality:  elite  firm  hiring  and 
faculty  hiring. 

There  are  16  common  law 
schools  in  Canada  and  five 
civil  law  schools,  the  latter  in 
Quebec.  Osgoode  Hall  and 
McGill  tied  for  second  place 
among  civil  law  schools. 


Tteamwork  has  helped  PhD  student  James  Dou  create  a product  that  will  be  brought  to 
market.  Pictured  are:  (back,  left  to  right)  Vice-Dean  Stewart  Aitchison  of  engineering,  Dou, 
flow  cytometry  specialist  Rakesh  Nayyar;  (front,  left  to  right)  Lino  DeFacendis  and  Kurt 
Scissons  of  the  U of  T Innovations  Group. 
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entrepreneurship 


THE  JOURNEY  BEGINS 

September  30^^,  2009 

MaRS  Auditorium,  Wednesdays,  5:30-6:30pm 


To  register  for  this  FREE  course, 
visit  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


Sunnybrook  Speaker  Series 
SUNDEC/Division  of  Endocrinology 


Living  Well  with  Diabetes 


Join  us  for  an  evening  talk  on  Diabetes 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  2009  6:30  8:30  P.M. 


Sunnybrook  experts  will  discuss: 

• Healthy  Tips  for  Managing  Diabetes  Nancy  Teskey,  RN, 
Certified  Diabetes  Educator 

• The  Reality  of  Healthy  Eating  and  Diabetes  - Jill  Zweig, 
RD,  Certified  Diabetes  Educator 

• What’s  New  in  Diabetes  Care  - Dr.  Jeremy  Gilbert, 
Endocrinologist 

Moderator:  Dr.  Ivy  Fettes,  Director  of  Endocrinology  and 
Metabolism 

Please  RSVP  your  attendance  by  October  24,  2009 
Phone:  416.480.4117  e-mail:  speaker.series@sunnybrook.ca 

Free  Admission  Free  Parking,  Garage  One 

Tuesday,  October  27,  2009  6:30  - 8:30 p.m. 

McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Bayview  Campus 
E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bayview  Avenue 


Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


Nanomedicine  breakthrough 
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computers  to  evaluate  a clini- 
cally relevant  sample  of  cancer 
biomarkers  and  the  results 
aren’t  quickly  available,”  said 
Professor  Shana  Kelley  of  the 
Leslie  Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
who  was  a lead  investigator  on 
the  project  and  a co-author  on 
the  publication. 

“Our  team  was  able  to  meas- 
ure biomolecules  on  an  elec- 
tronic chip  the  size  of  your  fin- 
gertip and  analyse  the  sample 
within  half  an  hour.  The 
instrumentation  required  for 
this  analysis  can  be  contained 
within  a unit  the  size  of  a 
BlackBerry.” 

Kelley,  along  with  engineer- 
ing professor  Ted  Sargent  — 
a fellow  lead  investigator  and 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
nanotechnology  — and  an 
interdisciplinary  team  from 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
and  Queen’s  University,  found 
that  conventional  flat  metal 
electrical  sensors  were  inade- 
quate to  sense  cancer’s  partic- 
ular biomarkers.  Instead,  they 
designed  and  fabricated  a chip 
and  decorated  it  with 
nanometre-sized  wires 
and  molecular  “bait.” 

“Uniting  DNA  — the  mole- 
cule of  life  — with  speedy. 


miniaturized  electronic  chips 
is  an  example  of  cross-dis- 
ciplinary convergence,” 
Sargent  said.  “By  working 
with  outstanding  researchers 
in  nanomaterials,  pharmaceu- 
tical sciences  and  electrical 
engineering,  we  were  able  to 
demonstrate  that  controlled 
integration  of  nanomaterials 
provides  a major  advantage 
in  disease  detection  and 
analysis.” 

The  speed  and  accuracy 
provided  by  their  device  is  wel- 
come news  to  cancer  researchers. 

“We  rely  on  the  measure- 
ment of  biomarkers  to  detect 
cancer  and  to  know  if  treat- 
ments are  working,”  said  Dr. 
Tom  Hudson,  president  and 
scientific  director  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research.  “The  discovery  by 
Dr.  Kelley  and  her  team  offers 
the  possibility  of  a faster,  more 
cost-effective  technology  that 
could  be  used  anywhere, 
speeding  up  diagnosis  and 
helping  to  deliver  a more 
targeted  treatment  to  the 
patient.” 

The  team’s  microchip 
platform  has  been  tested  on 
prostate  cancer,  as  described 
in  a paper  published  in  ACS 
Nano,  and  head  and  neck 
cancer  models.  It  could  poten- 


tially be  used  to  diagnose  and 
assess  other  cancers,  as  well  as 
infectious  diseases  such  as 
HIV,  MRSA  andHlNlflu. 

“The  system  developed  by 
the  Kelley-Sargent  team  is  a 
revolutionary  technology  that 
could  allow  us  to  track  bio- 
markers that  might  have  sig- 
nificant relevance  to  cancer, 
with  a combination  of  speed, 
sensitivity  and  accuracy  not 
available  with  any  current 
technology,”  said  Dr.  Fei-Fei 
Liu,  a radiation  oncologist  at 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
and  head  of  the  Applied 
Molecular  Oncology  Division, 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute. 
“This  type  of  approach  could 
have  a profound  impact  on 
the  future  management  of 
our  cancer  patients.” 

This  project  was  funded  by 
the  Canadian  Foundation  for 
Innovation,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada, 
the  Ontario  Genomics 
Institute,  Genome  Canada, 
the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Research  and 
Innovation,  the  Prostate 
Cancer  Research  Foundation 
of  Canada,  CMC 
Microsystems  and  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  program. 


Trinity  College  student  named  to  top  10 
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all  220  Peel  Region  schools. 

Her  research  and  social 
initiatives  include  HIV/AIDS, 
violence  against  women, 
youth  empowerment  and 
climate  change. 

These  interests  led  her  to 
become  a member  of  the 


Toronto  Star’s  community 
editorial  board  where  she 
wrote  several  editorials. 

She  now  blogs  for  the  Star 
on  national  environmental 
issues. 

“I’m  always  someone  who 
wants  to  do  something  on  a 
big  scale,”  she  noted.  “The 


University  of  Toronto  has 
been  the  big  home  base  for 
everything  that  I’ve  wanted 
to  do.” 

Sidhu  said  she  has  always 
believed  in  working  hard  to 
be  a role  model  for  young 
girls.  She  plans  to  become 
an  international  journalist. 


Come  to  the  Cafe! 

Enjoy  the  company  of  fellow  alumni  and  friends 
in  an  informal  setting  while  learning  about 
current  and  fascinating  topics. 


Woodsworth  College  Alumni  Association  is  proud  to 
present  a four  part  series  of  discussions,  lead  by  experts,  in  the  areas  of  health,  the  arts,  politics 
and  finance.  All  attendees  will  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 


TOPIC  1 TOPIC'S 


TOPIC'S 


TOPIC  4 


Tues,  October  U - 6:30  p.m. 

Flu  on  the  Fly: 

Emerging  Diseases, 
Public  Policy,  and 
the  Influenza  Pandemic 

David  Fisman 
MD,  MPH,  FRCP(C), 
associate  professor  of 
infectious  diseases 
epidemiology  Dalla  Lana 
School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Toronto 


Tues,  November  24  - 
6:30  p.m. 

Nationalism 
Then  and  Now: 

What  we  can  learn  from 
an  old  poet  like  Milton 

Paul  Stevens, 

professor  and  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  English 
Literature 


Tues,  February  23  - 6:30  p.m. 

Foreign 

Adventures: 

The  delicate  business  of 
international  interventions 

Author  Panel:  Ronald 
Poulton,  human  rights 
lawyer  and  author  of  Pale 
Blue  Hope:  Death  and  Life  in 
Asian  Peacekeeping,  and 
Larry  Kroti,  award  winning 
writer  and  documentary  film 
producer  and  author  of  The 
Uncertain  Business  of  Doing 
Good:  Outsiders  in  Africa 


Tues,  March  23  - 6:30  p.m. 

Investing  in  a 
Post  Meltdown 
World 


Miriam  Varadi, 
former  sr.  vice  president  and 
sr.  investment  advisor  BMO 
Nesbitt  Burns 


WHERE  William  Waters  Lounge,  Woodsworth  College  Residence, 

321  Bloor  Street  West  - Light  refreshments  included 
COST  Alumni:  $10  per  session  or  $35  for  complete  series. 

Guests:  $12  per  session  or  $40  for  complete  series. 

REGISTER  Online  at  www.alumni.utoronto.ca/woodsworth.  For  more  information,  call  416.978.5301 
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U of  T recognizes  outstanding  staff  at  president's  reception 


Deborah  Simon-Edwards  (left)  and  Yolanda  Torres  from  the  Division  of  University  Advancement 
were  among  the  183  staff  members  honoured  recently  for  their  contributions  to  U of  T. 


BY  LANNA  CRUCEFIX  AND 
TAMMY  THORNE 

Administrative  staff 
attended  a special  reception 
at  the  president’s  house  on 
Sept.  17  to  celebrate  their 
achievements  at  the  fourth 
annual  Stepping  Up  Awards. 

“Staff  are  the  backbone  of  the 
university  — they  facilitate  the 
learning  and  growth  of  our 
students  and  they  create  the 
working  environment  that 
contributes  hugely  to  the 
success  of  our  faculty,”  said 
President  David  Naylor. 

“It’s  a distinct  privilege  for  me 
to  be  part  of  this  event  and  to 
honour  the  many  teams  and 
individuals  who  collaborate  to 
improve  our  working  lives  and 
enhance  the  atmosphere  in  our 
offices  and  classrooms.” 

There  were  183  Stepping  Up 
recipients  this  year,  with  14 
individuals  and  25  groups  rep- 
resenting all  three  campuses. 

Among  the  staff  members 
recognized  were  William  Hu, 
Nga  Foster  and  Luke  Barber, 
who  support  the  U of  T Miss- 
issauga HIT  (Help  with  Info- 
rmation Technology)  squad. 
Staff  members  train  and 
mentor  students  who  then 
provide  peer-to-peer  support  for 


IT  issues  such  as  wireless 
connections  and  equipment 
troubleshooting  at  the  Hazel 
McCallion  Academic  Learning 
Centre. 

Barber,  a library  systems 
analyst  at  UTM,  provides 
training  and  technical  support 
to  the  members  of  the  HIT 
squad.  “The  HIT  squad  is 
particularly  indispensible 
during  the  first  weeks  of  each 
term,”  he  said.  “During  the  first 
week  of  class  alone,  we  helped 
almost  400  students  to  get  onto 
the  wireless  network.” 

A cross-departmental  group 
from  Hart  House,  the  Division 
of  University  Advancement 
and  several  other  academic 
divisions  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  annual  Black 
History  Month  celebration  and 
lunch  in  February.  More  than 
100  employees  attended  the 
lunch,  which  featured  Afro- 
Caribbean,  African  and  South 
American  cuisine,  jazz  from  a 
fourth-year  music  student  and 
a presentation  by  a professor  in 
the  American  Studies  program. 

“It  is  so  nice  to  be  recognized 
for  something  that  was  my 
pleasure  to  participate  in,”  said 
Deborah  Simon-Edwards, 
director  of  operations  in  the 
Division  of  University 


Advancement.  Simon- 
Edwards,  who  helped  organize 
the  celebratory  event  in 
February,  said  she  was  very 
grateful  to  the  university  for 
recognizing  the  contributions 
made  during  Black  History 
Month.  “One  of  my 
colleagues  commented  that 
attending  the  luncheon  was 
like  opening  a window  — 
which  would  probably  have 
remained  closed  to  most  of  us 
— into  the  various  and 
diverse  cultures  of  our 
colleagues  on  campus.” 


The  Stepping  Up  awards 
recognize  the  important 
contributions  of  admin- 
istrative staff  to  U of  T.  This 
year  had  five  award  categories, 
each  associated  with  one  of 
the  university’s  strategic  goals. 
Nominees  were  considered 
for  their  contributions  to 
the  student  experience, 
scholarship,  equity  and 
diversity,  the  employee 
experience  or  creating  a 
world-class  infrastructure. 

Professor  Angela 
Hildyard,  vice-president 


(human  resources  and  equity), 
co-chaired  one  of  the  nomin- 
ation committees.  “In  the 
past,  I have  always  been 
astonished  at  the  lengths  to 
which  U of  T staff  members 
go  to  help  colleagues,  students 
and  faculty  and  this  year  is 
no  different,”  she  said.  “As 
individuals  and  in  teams, 
staff  have  initiated  programs, 
provided  leadership  and 
completed  projects  that  have 
built  the  reputation  of  our 
university  as  an  outstanding 
place  to  study  and  work.” 


University  senior  scholars  get  college  of  their  own 

, . . 1 /in  ,14.1, 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

Many  faculty  who  have 
made  a career  at  U of  T retire 
but  don’t  want  to  leave  their 
passion  for  academics  and 
teaching  too  far  behind.  Now 
with  the  help  of  a new  senior 
college,  these  passionate 
academics  can  be  supported 
through  a strong  network  that 
fosters  the  scholarly,  profes- 
sional and  creative  activities 
of  retired  faculty. 

“With  retirees  from  univer- 
sities there  is  a group  that  goes 
sailing  or  golfing  when  they 
retire;  there’s  another  group 
that  says.  No  I really  enjoyed 
w'hat  I did  in  university.  It 
w’asn’t  reaUy  work  and  I want  to 
carry  on  that  kind  of  life,”  said 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
Peter  Russell,  principal  of  the 
Senior  Scholars  College. 

“One  thing  I noticed  was 
that  the  senior  college  com- 
munity is  the  fastest  growing 
scholarly  community  on  the 
continent.  It’s  partly  a reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  people  are 
living  longer  and  are  m better 
health.  This  college  is  really  for 
those  who  want  to  stay  active 
in  intellectual  life  and  don’t,  in 
retirement,  want  to  give  up  the 
professional  interests  of  their 
career.” 

The  college  will  operate 
under  the  auspices  of  U of  T’s 
Academic  Retiree  Centre; 
Russell  also  co-chairs  the  cen- 
tre’s board  of  management. 

Its  principal  resource  is 
volunteered  time,  although 


fundraising  and  a request  for 
university  support  have  been 
proposed.  The  college’s  mission 
is  to  serve  as  a beacon  for  intel- 
lectual exchange,  academic  and 
cultural  activities  as  an  interdis- 
ciplinary research  institution 
and  a focal  point  for  collegial 
interaction  among  members 
of  the  university’s  retiree 
community. 

The  senior  college  also 
hopes  to  build  and  administer 
a talent  pool  of  members  who 
are  willing  to  perform  aca- 
demic services  within  the 
university  and  in  the  outside 
community.  Russell  said  the 
underlying  conviction  is  that 
supporting  and  mobilizing 
the  scholarly  resources  of 
retired  faculty  and  librarians 
significantly  benefits  the 
university’s  education  and 
research  mission  and  provides 
a valuable  resource  for  the 
wider  community. 

All  retired  U ofT  faculty, 
librarians  and  senior  adminis- 
trators are  eligible  to  join  the 
new  organization.  College 
members  who  are  involved  in 
continuing  scholarship,  educa- 
tional, creative  and  professional 
activities  and  indicate  that  they 
are  interested  in  playing  an 
active  role  in  college  programs 
may  elect  to  become  fellows. 

“This  is  a college  founded  in 
the  old  traditional  way  of  its 
fellows.  They  will  determine 
what  it  will  do.” 

Some  of  the  activities  that 
senior  college  members  will 
likely  engage  in  include  talks 


on  research  in  progress,  panel 
discussions  on  topics  of  current 
interest,  mentoring  and  life  or 
autobiographical  writing. 

The  college’s  administrative 
headquarters  will  be  at  the 
new  Academic  Retiree  Centre, 


suite  412,  4th  floor,  256 
McCaul  St.  The  college  will 
book  space  for  its  activities 
in  other  rooms  at  256 
McCaul  and  in  other 
university  buildings. 

The  Academic  Retiree 


Centre  will  open  its  doors  for 
the  first  time  on  Oct.  1 with 
President  David  Naylor 
helping  to  commemorate  the 
occasion.  Visit:  www.faculty. 
utoronto.ca/arc/ 
college.htm. 


NSERC  announces  $10  million  for 
U of  T-based  research  networks 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

U of  T received  funding 
Sept.  24  for  the  establishment 
of  two  new  large-scale  collabo- 
rative research  networks,  one 
that  will  develop  better  infor- 
mation management  systems 
for  business  applications  and 
another  that  will  use  nano- 
technology to  develop  faster 
ways  of  detecting  cancer. 

Gary  Goodyear,  Canada’s 
minister  of  state  (science  and 
technology),  announced  the 
creation  of  nine  new  networks 
as  part  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research 
Council’s  strategic  network 
grants  program.  The  two 
U of  T-based  networks  will 
each  receive  $5  million  over 
five  years. 

The  Network  for  Bioplas- 
monic  Systems,  led  by 
Professor  Gilbert  Walker  of 

chemistry,  aims  to  speed  up 
cancer  diagnosis  by  incorpo- 
rating an  emerging  technology 
known  as  plasmonics  into 
existing  procedures  that  use 


cancer  markers  found  on  the 
surfaces  of  cells.  Plasmonics  — 
a technique  that  produces 
waves  of  electrons  when  light 
hits  a metal  surface  — offers 
significant  opportunities  for 
increasing  the  types  of  cancer 
markers  that  can  be  identified 
simultaneously. 

“This  funding  will  lead  to 
healthier  lives  for  Canadians,” 
Walker  said.  “Our  first  goal  is 
to  determine  the  presence  of 
lung  cancer  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  is  currently  possible, 
which  will  permit  faster 
screening.  Our  second  goal  is 
to  develop  similar  devices  for 
detecting  leukemia  that  will 
greatly  decrease  the  time 
needed  for  diagnosis.” 

The  network  brings  together 
experts  from  a wide  range  of 
disciplines,  skill  sets  and 
institutions. 

The  Business  Intelligence 
Network  (BIN),  to  be  led  by 
Professor  Renee  Miller  of 
computer  science,  will  create 
a mechanism  to  enhance  col- 
laboration between  the  top 


Canadian  knowledge  and 
information  management 
researchers  and  the  top 
Canadian  companies  in 
business  intelligence. 

“Business  intelligence 
means  using  information  to 
make  informed  decisions,” 
said  Miller,  who  is  the  Bell 
Canada  Chair  of  Information 
Systems  at  U of  T.  “From  a 
research  perspective,  it 
includes  everything  from 
strategy  and  policy  manage- 
ment to  information  retrieval 
to  data  integration  and  data 
exchange.  Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide new  solutions  for  busi- 
nesses and  government 
organizations  to  enable  them 
to  solve  modern  business 
problems  and  make  decisions 
using  integrated,  trustworthy 
and  up-to-date  data.” 

The  network  itself  will  be 
interdisciplinary,  bringing 
together  computer  scientists, 
industrial  engineers  and 
information  managers  from 
a number  of  institutions  and 
corporations. 
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Art  lovers  invited  to  Drop  Out  at  U of  T Nuit  Blanche 


The  Food  Jammers,  (left  to  right)  Micah  Donovan, 
Christopher  Martin  and  Nobu  Adilman,  and  their  piece 
Jamnuts. 
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Blanche,  which  began  in  Paris 
seven  years  ago,  but  it  is  the 
first  year  the  event  is  being 
curated  by  Christof  Migone 
from  the  Blackwood  Gallery 
at  U of  T Mississauga. 

The  theme  this  year  is  Drop 
Out,  which  dovetails  with  Fall 
Out,  the  current  exhibition  at 
the  Blackwood. 

“We  liked  the  educational 
undertone  and  wanted  to 
continue  what  Barbara 
[Fischer,  the  show’s  former 
curator]  had  started  with  [last 
year's]  Night  School  theme. 
Drop  Out  seemed  to  fit  per- 
fectly with  this  idea  of  falling 
and  failing,”  Migone  said, 
“although  it  might  be  a bit 
early  in  the  term  for  students 
to  think  about  that.” 

Drop  Out  hints  at  the  plight 
of  the  student  and  the  1960s 
phrase  “turn  on,  tune  in,  drop 
out,”  said  Migone,  but  it  also 
acknowledges  that  to  drop 
out  can  be  a meaningful 


event  leading  to  a shift  in 
perspective. 

“We  want  to  bring  to  the 
program  the  fact  that  not 
going  to  the  mainstream,  to 
be  blunt,  is  not  necessarily 
an  act  of  failure  or  a failure 
to  act.  It  can  be  a creation  of 
another  counterculture,  an 
alternative  way,”  he  said. 

“It  can  actually  be  a positive 
outcome.” 

Drop  Out  includes  15 
installations  by  artists  from 
Toronto,  Montreal,  New  York, 
Syracuse,  Seattle,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  U.K.,  and  Bern, 
Switzerland.  Everything  is 
based  inside  Hart  House  this 
year  except  for  the  2'  x 4' 
Ferris  Wheel  by  Toronto’s 
Food  Jammers,  which  will 
reflect  the  carnivalesque  con- 
text of  Nuit  Blanche  with  a 
ferris  wheel  made  from  stan- 
dard-sized lumber,  delivering 
food  and  drink  in  the 
courtyard. 

Other  works  include  The  F 


Papers  by  New  York-based 
teacher  and  artist  Kenneth 
Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  is  a 
wordsmith  known  for  his 
“uncreative”  writing.  In  this 
work,  Migone  has  tapped  two 
teachers  (one  from  U of  T), 
who  have  asked  to  remain 
anonymous,  to  prepare  poorly 
and  awkwardly  written  papers 
— F papers  — which  will  then 
be  read  by  volunteer  students. 
“For  me  there  is  a connection 
between  uncreative  writing 
and  creative  plagiarism,” 
Migone  said. 

He  added  that  about  40  stu- 
dent volunteers  will  be  assist- 
ing this  year  and  many  of 
them  are  hoping  to  be  chosen 
to  read  the  F papers.  “It  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  volunteer 
slots.” 

Another  highlight  will  be 
an  audio  work  by  Valerian 
Maly.  The  Swiss  artist  found 
the  tree  where  Newton  had 
his  epiphany,  set  up  his 
microphone,  waited  for 


an  apple  to  fall  and  recorded 
it. 

Migone  said  art  succeeds 
when  the  artist  puts  forward 
something  that  becomes 
bigger  than  the  creator.  “It 


becomes  more  universal  and 
is  not  attached  to  one  particu- 
lar individual  and  the  viewer 
or  listener  can  put  themselves 
into  it.  I think  that  is  what 
makes  art  succeed.” 


UTSC  breaks  grounid  for  instructional  and  laboratory  centre 


BY  LAURA  MATTHEWS 

The  groundbreaking 

for  the  instructional  and 
Laboratory  Centre  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  Sept.  24  drew 
some  illustrious  guests  who 
marked  the  occasion  along 
with  Professor  Franco 
Vaccarino,  principal  of 
UTSC  and  vice-president. 
University  of  Toronto;  Gary 
Goodyear,  Canada’s  minister 
of  state  (science  and  tech- 
nology) (Federal  Economic 
Development  Agency  for 
Southern  Ontario);  and 


Wayne  Arthurs,  MPP  for 
Pickering-Scarborough  East. 

The  project  received  federal 
and  provincial  funding 
totalling  $70  million  through 
the  Knowledge  Infrastructure 
Program  and  Ontario’s  2009 
budget.  Other  investments 
include  $8  million  from  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

As  the  largest  single  facility 
to  be  built  since  the  campus 
was  founded  in  1964,  the  new 
Instructional  and  Laboratory 
Centre  will  increase  UTSC  aca- 
demic facilities  by  25  per  cent 
and  launches  a new  phase  of 
construction  on  UTSC’s  north 


campus.  The  building  is 
scheduled  for  completion 
in  2011.  The  15,000-square- 
metre,  $ 78-million  building 
will  accommodate  the 
campus’  high-growth  and 
in-demand  programs,  from 
bachelor  of  business  adminis- 
tration to  master  of  environ- 
mental science.  It  will  feature 
technology-enhanced  class- 
rooms, rooms  for  upper-year 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  research  and 
teaching  laboratories  and 
study  space.  All  students 
at  U of  T Scarborough  will 
benefit  from  the  new  centre. 


A section  of  Military  Trail 
Road  was  closed  for  the 
festivities  and  streamers 
and  balloons  were  released 
as  a variety  of  entertainers 
unleashed  their  talent. 

There  were  student  jazz 
musicians,  a South  Asian 
student  dance  troupe,  a break- 
dance  crew,  street  artists  who 
painted  a canvas  on  the  street, 
a comedy  improv  act  and  a 
blues  folk  singer.  The  day  also 
featured  a vegetable  harvest 
festival. 

Vaccarino  expressed  delight 
at  the  evidence  of  growth. 

“This  groundbreaking 


ceremony  marks  a major  mile 
stone  in  UTSC’s  growth  as  an 
intellectual  and  cultural  hub 
for  the  eastern  GTA,”  he  said. 
“Today  we  are  thrilled  to 
begin  a cutting-edge  facility 
and  a new  phase  of  expan- 
sion. Thanks  to  the  support 
of  our  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  UTSC  is  able 
to  build  upon  the  breadth 
and  excellence  of  its  pro- 
grams and  scholarship  and 
provide  even  more  opportu- 
nity for  young  talent  and 
innovative  partnerships  to 
grow  and  thrive  in  this 
region.” 


A smarter  way 
to  grocery  shop 


Let's  face  it.  For  most  of  us, 
grocery  shopping  under  the 
best  conditions  is  a time- 
consuming  chailenge.  But 
there’s  a simpier,  smarter  way 
to  grocery  shop  that  lets  you  get 
back  some  of  your  precious 
time.  After  all,  you  have  better 
things  to  do  with  your  time. 

With  grocerygateway.com  you 

can  shop  online  at  your 
convenience,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 


great  selection 

We  carry  over  8,500  items,  and 
behind  every  order  you  get 
Js>r^  commitment  to  providing 
you  with  the  freshest  produce, 
meat  and  seafood, 

convenient  delivery 

Choose  a delivery  day  & time  to 
suit  your  scheduie.  Your  order  can 
be  deiivered  as  soon  as  the  next 
the  day,  within  a 90  minute 
window  of  your  choice. 


satisfaction  guarantee 

Order  with  complete  confidence, 

niiirK  FACTS  \ does  not 

GATEW Ai  • ^ meet  your  standards,  we'il  refund 

. famtlv’  1 'T'^oney.  No  questions. 


/NOV.  part  ot  the  ^ 


No  hassies. 


It’s  easy.  Just  enter  the  code 
the  “Promotion  Code” 
box  at  checkout,  and  $15  will 
automatically  be  deducted  from 
your  total.  Call  905-564-8778 
for  more  information. 


Offer  applies  to  new  customers  only  and  may 
not  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
promotional  offer.  Offer  includes  instant  $5 
registration  credit.  Limit  one  promotion  code 
per  account.  Offer  valid  on  a minimum  $45 
order  (excluding  taxes  and  delivery).  Offer 
valid  for  residential  customers  only.  This  offer 
expires  on  Nov.  30, 2009, 


I Are  you  ready  to  add  the 
s timesaving  convenience  of 
* grocerygateway.com  to  your 
I busy  life?  Then  grab  a coffee, 

I settle  in  and  spend  some  time 
I browsing  the  site.  You’ll  see 
r just  how  simple  grocery 

srtoppngcanbe  gfocerygateway.coiii 
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Hart  House  Farm 
^Sat.  Oct.  17, 2009 

Advance 
ticket  prices 
available  until 
October  1 4 
at  the  HUB; 
members  may 
sponsor  up  to 
two  guests. 

Families  and  children  welcome. 
Pets  are  not  permitted  at  i > 

•S 


Farm  events. 


HART  HOUSE 

www.harthouse.ca 


MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

loseph  and  Woll  tebovic  Health  (omplex  T 

We  need  your  help  for  a 
research  study  about 
MINI  2009  “swine” 
influenza 

You  can  help  if  you: 

• work  in  downtown  Toronto 

• have  internet  access 

• are  18  to  75  years  old 

What  would  you  need  to  do? 

•attend  two  short  appointments 
•write  weekly  online  diaries 

• if  you  develop  cold  symptoms,  take  a 
nasal  swab  and  fill  out  daily  online 
questionnaires 

To  learn  more  about  the  study  contact: 

Infectious  Disease  Research  Office 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

600  University  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario  MSG  1X5 

416-586-4800  ext.4161 

Weekdays  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Email:  IDresearch@mtsinai.on.ca 
Website:http://microbiology.mtsinai.on.ca/ 
research/default. asp 


COMFORT  COVE 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  CLINIC 

Qticxx  Qnd  newQud  you/ise^jy. 

Direct  billing  with  Greenshield  for  your  convenience. 

Annalisa  Cusinato,  Bsc  RMT  (registered  massage  therapist) 

244  Dupont  Street,  3rd  floor  4 1 6 • 402  • 8783 


COURTESY  OF  THE  FOODJAMMERS 
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U of  T mining  centre 
gets  boost  from  donors 


New  engineering  lab  will  strengthen 
nanotechnology  research 


John  Milloy,  provincial  minister  of  research  and 
innovation,  opened  U of  T's  new  nanotechnology  lab. 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

The  University  of  Toronto 

announced  Sept.  21  a com- 
bined $9-rnillion  investment 
from  mining  entrepreneur 
Pierre  Lassonde  and  Goldcorp 
Inc.,  a gold  mining  producer, 
to  help  fund  the  construction 
of  and  scholarships  for  a new 
$20-million  mining  research 
and  innovation  centre  at  U of  T. 

The  centre,  called  the 
Innovation  Centre  for  the 
Canadian  Mining  Industry, 
is  also  being  supported  by 
an  $11 -million  capital  invest- 
ment by  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

The  new  centre  will  be  con- 
structed in  previously  unused 
space  on  the  top  floor  and  in 
the  roof  of  the  Mining  Building. 

In  1996,  Lassonde  donated 
$5  million  to  establish  the 
Lassonde  Institute  and 
Lassonde  Mineral  Engineering 
Program.  His  latest  donation 
includes  $4  million  that  will 
go  towards  construction  of 
the  new  centre  and  another 
$1  million  for  scholarships. 
When  including  other  dona- 
tions Lassonde  has  made  to 
the  university,  his  cumulative 
giving  exceeds  $10  million, 
the  largest  contribution  to 
mineral  engineering  educa- 
tion in  Canadian  university 
history. 

“Canadian  expertise  in 
mineral  engineering  is  world 
renowned,”  Lassonde  said. 
“Our  combined  gift  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  will 
ensure  that  we  maintain  our 
leadership  at  a time  when  the 
world  has  an  increasing  need 
for  scarce  natural  resources.” 

Coldcorp's  $4-million  gift 
will  support  a key  academic 
and  research  facility  within 
the  new  centre  called  the 


Coldcorp  Mining  Innovation 
Suite.  The  suite  will  house 
research  space  for  graduate 
students  and  post-doctoral 
researchers. 

“Coldcorp’s  donation  to 
the  Lassonde  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  reflects 
our  strong  commitment  to 
mineral  resource  education  in 
Canada,”  said  Ian  Telfer,  chair 
of  Coldcorp. 

President  David  Naylor 
said  the  investments  by 
Lassonde  and  Coldcorp  will 
pay  huge  dividends  to 
Canada’s  mining  industry, 
which  accounts  for  4.8  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  CDP. 

The  centre  will  feature  a 
laboratory  with  visualization 
and  data  analysis  facilities  to 
enable  research  and  collabora- 
tive projects  with  industry.  It 
will  also  contain  studio  space 
for  multidisciplinary  project- 
based  research  and  learning. 

The  building  itself  will 
feature  a full  range  of  green 
building  features,  including 
roof-top  photovoltaic  cells, 
energy-efficient  lighting,  water 
conservation,  grey  water  cap- 
ture and  recycling  measures 
together  with  increased  acces- 
sibility that  are  transformative 
for  a historical  building  of  this 
type.  Construction  will  be 
completed  by  March  31,  2011. 

The  entire  investment  is 
expected  to  create  200  jobs  and 
research  space  for  more  than 
100  graduate  students  and 
post-doctorial  researchers. 

“The  city  of  Toronto  is 
known  as  Canada’s  mining 
business  capital  and  this  is 
further  evidenced  in  today’s 
investment  from  the  indus- 
try’s top  business  leaders,” 
said  Professor  Cristina 
Amon,  dean  of  applied 
science  and  engineering. 


BY  KATE  BRAND 

The  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering 
officially  opened  a state-of-the- 
art  nanotechnology  research 
lab  Sept.  16.  It  will  allow 
scientists  and  engineers  to 
create  next-generation  devices 
that  could  significantly  impact 
health  care,  information 
technology,  clean  technologies, 
digital  media  and  the  automotive 
industry. 

The  heart  of  the  new  facility 
is  a $6.5  million  electron  beam 
lithography  system,  a tool  that 
can  define  features  as  small  as 
10  nanometres  — about  10,000 
times  smaller  than  the  width 
of  a human  hair.  The  facility  is 
one  of  only  two  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  and  will  be  open  to 
both  academic  and  industrial 
researchers  across  the  country. 

The  electron  beam 
nanolithography  facility 
was  built  and  equipped  with 
contributions  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation 


(CFI)  and  Ontario’s  Ministry 
of  Research  and  Innovation, 
as  well  as  contributions  from 
numerous  industry  partners. 

“The  McCuinty  government 
is  proud  to  support  the  next 
generation  of  leaders  in  the 
field  of  nanoscience,”  said  John 
Milloy,  minister  of  research  and 
innovation. 

The  opening  of  the  new 
facility  greatly  enhances 
the  University  of  Toronto’s 
nanotechnology  research 
capacity.  The  ability  to  control, 
pattern  and  modify  matter 
at  the  atomic  scale  and  the 
synergies  such  capabilities 
engender  will  greatly  enhance 
Ontario  and  Canada’s  standing 
in  numerous  fields  of  engin- 
eering, science  and  medicine. 

With  the  National  Science 
Foundation  forecasting  growth 
in  the  nanotechnology  market 
to  $1  trillion  by  2014  and  with 
1.8  million  additional  workers 
required  by  2015,  there  is  great 
potential  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  contribute. 


Some  of  the  projects  already 
making  use  of  the  facility  are 
aiming  to  develop  better 
detection  and  sensor 
technologies.  Professors  Mo 
Mojahedi  and  Stewart 
Aitchison  and  PhD  student 
Muhammad  Alam  are 
prototyping  and  testing  a 
device  to  efficiently  generate 
and  guide  a hybrid  of  light  and 
electron  oscillations  — called 
surface  plasmons  — using  an 
extremely  compact  setup. 

Such  technology,  once  fully 
developed,  will  have  a great 
impact  on  applications  for 
health  care  (cancer  detection), 
information  technology  (more 
compact  optical  and  electronic 
devices)  and  the  aerospace  and 
automotive  industries  (better 
and  cheaper  gas  sensors). 

THE  FACILITY 
IS  ONE  OF  ONLY 
TWO  OF  ITS  KIND 
IN  CANADA. 

To  guarantee  exceptional 
performance  of  the  tool,  the 
facility  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  WaUberg 
Building,  ensuring  very  low 
mechanical  vibration.  The 
tool  is  eirclosed  in  an  environ- 
mental chamber  that  provides 
stringent  temperature 
control. 

The  nanolithography 
facility  will  be  operated  by 
the  university’s  Emerging 
Communications  Tech- 
nology Institute  and  will 
enable  ECTI  to  expand  its 
national  and  international 
partnerships  and  collaborations. 


New  U of  T study  shows  parents  use  deception  to  influence  their  children 


BY  jOYANN  CALLENDER 

Parents  say  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy  but  they 
regularly  lie  to  their  children 
as  a way  of  influencing  their 
behaviour  and  emotions, 
finds  new  research  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Diego. 

Surprisingly  little  scholar- 
ship has  been  published  on 
the  subject  of  parental  lying 
so  Kang  Lee,  a professor  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Study  at  OISE,  Call 
Heyman,  a professor  of  psy- 
chology at  UC  San  Diego  and 
Diem  Luu,  a former  UCSD 
student,  set  out  to  explore  the 
under-researched  phenome- 
non. They  asked  U.S.  partici- 
pants in  two  related  studies 
about  parents  lying  to  their 


children  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  appropriate 
behaviour  or  to  make  them 
happy. 

In  one  of  the  studies,  many 
parents  reported  they  told 
their  young  children  that  bad 
things  would  happen  if  tliey 
didn’t  go  to  bed  or  eat  what 
they  were  supposed  to.  For 
example,  one  mother  said  she 
told  her  child  that  if  he  didn’t 
finish  all  of  his  food  he  would 
get  pimples  all  over  his  face. 


“WE  ARE  SURPRISED 
BY  HOW  OFTEN 
PARENTING  BY  LYING 
TAKES  PLACE.” 

PROFESSOR 
KANG  LEE 


Other  parents  reported 
inventing  magical  creatures. 
One  explained,  “We  told  our 
daughter  that  if  she  wrapped 
up  all  her  pacifiers  like  gifts, 
the  ‘paci-fairy’  would  come 
and  give  them  to  children 
who  needed  them.  I thought 
it  was  healthier  to  get  rid  of 
the  pacifiers  and  it  w'as  a way 
for  her  to  feel  proud  and 
special.” 

In  the  other  study,  the 
researchers  surveyed  college 
students’  recollections  about 
their  parents’  lying  and  ob- 
tained similar  results:  parents 
often  lie  to  their  children  even 
as  they  tell  them  that  lying  is 
unacceptable.  The  researchers 
refer  to  this  practice  as  “par- 
enting by  lying.” 

“We  are  surprised  by  how 
often  parenting  by  lying  takes 
place,”  Lee  said.  “Moreover, 
our  findings  showed  that  even 


the  parents  who  most  strongly 
promoted  the  importance  of 
honesty  with  their  children 
engaged  in  parenting  by 
lying.” 

Though  Heyman  thinks 
that  there  are  occasions  when 
it  is  appropriate  to  be  less  than 
truthhil  with  a child  -- 
“telling  a two-year -old  you 
don’t  like  their  drawing  is  just 
cruel,”  she  said  — she  urges 
parents  to  think  through 
the  issues  and  consider 
alternatives. 

“Children  sometimes 
behave  in  ways  that  are  dis- 
ruptive or  are  likely  to  harm 
their  long-term  interests,” 
Heyman  said.  “It  is  common 
for  parents  to  try  out  a range 
of  strategies,  including  lying, 
to  gain  compliance.  When 
parents  are  juggling  the 
demands  of  getting  through 
the  day,  concerns  about 


possible  long-term  negative 
consequences  to  children's 
beliefs  about  honesty  are  not 
necessarily  at  the  forefront.” 

The  research  also  examined 
parenting  by  lying  among 
Asian -American  and 
European  -American  parents. 
Asian-jAmerican  parents  were 
more  likely  to  report  lying  to 
their  children  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  their  behav- 
iour. The  researchers  say  one 
possible  explanation  is  that 
compared  with  European- 
American  parents,  Asian- 
Ametican  parents  tend  to 
place  a greater  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  teaching 
children  to  be  respectful  and 
obedient  and  they  use  a range 
of  parenting  strategies  to  meet 
these  ends. 

The  research  is  published  in 
the  current  edition  of  The 
Journal  of  Moral  Education. 


DIANA  MCNALLY 
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Humanities  must  seize  the  day,  say  experts 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Often  maligned  for  not 

imparting  tangible  job  skills, 
the  humanities  are  as  relevant 
as  ever  — and  perhaps  more 
so,  says  a panel  of  experts. 

The  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute  brought  together 
four  humanists  from  different 
walks  of  life  Sept.  21  for  a dis- 
cussion entitled  Humanities 
in  Inhumane  Times,  moderated 
by  Professor  Robert  Gibb, 
director  of  the  institute.  As 
benefactor  Hal  Jackman 
looked  on,  the  audience 
at  the  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre  absorbed  their  words. 

Chad  Gaffield,  a historian 
and  president  of  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada; 
journalist  Avi  Lewis;  English 
professor  Jill  Matus,  U of  T’s 
vice-provost  (students);  and 
author  John  Ralston  Saul,  a 
Governor  General’s  Award 
winner  for  non-fiction,  have 
differing  perspectives  on  the 
role  of  the  humanities,  but  all 
agree  they  are  invaluable  as  a 
tool  for  living  in  today’s 
world. 

“We  have  slipped  into  a 
falsely  rational,  utilitarian 
era,”  said  Ralston  Saul,  noting 
that  the  traditional  European 
world  view  has  failed  us  dur- 
ing the  past  century,  given 
the  unprecedented  number  of 
people  who  were  murdered  in 
wars  and  other  incidents. 
“Canada  offers  an  opportunity 


to  think  about  people  and 
place  in  another  way.  We 
need  to  reimagine  the  human- 
ities and  we’re  at  a moment 
in  history  where  we  can  get  it 
right,  although  it  will  mean 
the  kind  of  intellectual 
explosion  that  happened  in 
Europe  in  the  16th  to  18th 
centuries.” 

Matus  said  the  general  pub- 
lic has  the  false  impression 
that  the  humanities  can  be 
equated  with  the  performing 
arts  and  leisure  activities  and 


“a  lot  of  work  has  to  be  done 
on  refining  and  correcting 
that  view.” 

Humanists,  Matus  noted, 
have  a huge  role  to  play  in 
reflecting  on  society,  evaluat- 
ing it  and  analysing  it,  one  of 
the  field’s  greatest  strengths. 
However,  she  agreed  with 
Ralston  Saul  that  the  human- 
ities are  at  a disadvantage 
because  their  importance 
can’t  be  easily  quantified. 

“Our  work  in  the  humani- 


ties is  slow  and  indirect,”  she 
said.  “It  often  doesn’t  bear 
immediate  results.”  She  noted 
that  parents  of  students  often 
steer  their  children  into  other 
fields  as  a result,  making  the 
world  an  intellectually  poorer 
place. 

“I  worry  about  the  percep- 
tion that  there  is  no  place  in  an 
undergraduate  university  edu- 
cation for  the  contemplation 
and  reflection  that  humani- 
ties disciplines  encourage,” 
she  said. 


JQURNALISTAVI  LEWIS 


Lewis,  who  now  hosts  a 
news  program  for  Al-Jazeera’s 
English  language  network, 
said  the  creation  of  the 
Jackman  Humanities  Institute 
offered  hope  during  a time 
when  the  world  saw  a “titanic 
mistake”  made  by  the  “smart 
guys”  in  the  business  sector 
who  were  believed  to  have  all 
the  answers. 

“The  entire  world  has  suf- 
fered because  the  smart  guys 
were  wrong,”  he  said.  “We  saw 


a titanic  mistake  but  there  has 
been  no  meaningful  reform 
during  a period  when  the 
incentive  to  regulate  Wall 
Street  was  the  strongest.” 

An  advocate  for  social 
change,  he  believes  it  won’t 
happen  without  academia  and 
its  humanists. 

“Engaged  academics  are  at 
the  heart  of  every  important 
movement,”  he  maintained. 
“And  it’s  time  to  embrace 
human-centred  solutions.” 

Gaffield  agreed  that  the 
humanities  have  much  to 
offer  in  explaining  today’s 
world  and  helping  people 
to  forge  a better  one. 

“We’ve  seen  the  start  of  the 
emergence  of  a new  paradigm 
on  how  to  make  a new,  suc- 
cessful society,”  he  said. 
“There’s  an  abandonment  of 
the  linear  thinking  that  has 
characterized  European 
modernity.  We’ve  finally 
decided  to  get  people  back 
in  the  picture.” 

The  humanities  are  ideally 
suited  to  the  times,  he  said, 
and  it’s  time  for  humanists 
to  speak  out  about  their  rele- 
vance to  today’s  world,  given 
that  there  is  a new  recognition 
and  willingness  to  embrace 
complexity,  a belief  that 
diversity  is  a strength,  not  a 
liability,  and  a new  emphasis 
on  creativity. 

U of  T’s  Jackman 
Humanities  Institute,  noted 
all  four  speakers,  has  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  way. 


“ENGAGED  ACADEMICS  ARE 
AT  THE  HEART  OF  EVERY  IMPORTANT 
MOVEMENT,  AND  IT’S  TIME 
TO  EMBRACE  HUMAN-CENTRED 
SOLUTIONS” 


Dinner  + 12  strangers  = recipe  for  success 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

While  having  a meal  with  12  strangers 
may  sound  tasty,  U of  T’s  Dinner  With  12 
Strangers  program  is  also  a way  for  stu- 
dents to  build  a network  with  fellow 
students,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff.  The 
premise  of  the  program  is  that  people 
arrive  as  strangers  but  leave  with  11  new 
friends.  The  dinners  add  a personal  touch 
to  the  U of  T experience  for  attendees  and 
build  a sense  of  community. 

Barbara  Dick,  executive  director 
of  alumni  affairs  in  the  Division  of 
University  Advancement,  said  now  that 
the  program  is  successfully  beyond  the 
pilot  stage,  the  goal  is  to  expand  the 
number  of  dinners. 

“We  are  actively  seeking  hosts  for  the 
program  and  are  including  the  U of  T 
community  in  our  recruitment  plans. 
There  are  many  alumni  in  the  U of  T fac- 
ulty and  staff  community  and  we  would 
like  to  make  them  aware  of  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  dinners  as  either 
hosts  or  guests.” 

Dick  said  hosts  are  offered  a great  deal 
of  support  in  hosting  the  dinner.  Her 
department  manages  the  guest  list,  lets 
students  know  where  the  dinner  will  be 
held  and  provides  tips  and  checklists  on 
what  the  host  will  need  to  know. 

She  added  they  will  likely  have  at  least 
20  dinners  centrally  and  10  or  15  dinners 
at  the  local  college  or  faculty  level  as  well. 
There  are  already  more  than  200 


students  who  have  expressed  interest. 

“It’s  a highly  personalized  program 
and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  successful. 
Students  are  genuinely  touched  that  a 
graduate  will  open  up  his  or  her  home  to 
them  as  complete  strangers.  There  is  a real 
magic  created  as  a result  of  breaking  bread 
together.” 

Professor  Kenneth  Bartlett  teaches 
history  to  first-year  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  said  although  he  teaches  many 
students,  he  has  few  opportunities  to 
meet  socially  with  them.  He’s  attended 
the  dinners  more  than  once  for  this 
reason  and  each  time  the  experience 
has  been  inspirational. 

“The  students,  again,  were  delightful, 
with  remarkable  life  histories  and  experi- 
ence," said  Bartlett  about  a dinner  last 
year  in  the  home  of  Wendy  Cecil,  former 
chair  of  Governing  Council.  “Wendy 
described  her  travels  in  the  Arctic  and 
one  of  the  students  talked  about  his 
experience  growing  up  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  travelling  in  the  desert.  The  mix  of 
students  again  was  simply  lovely. 

“Today,  we  know  how  good  our  stu- 
dents are  from  their  essays  and  exams 
but  it  is  only  in  talking  with  them  about 
things  outside  the  curriculum  that  the 
depth  of  their  abilities  — and  their 
remarkable  personal  accomplishments  — 
becomes  clear.” 

Corey  Goldman,  associate  undergrad- 
uate chair  of  ecology  and  evolutionary 
biology,  who  attended  a dinner  held  by 


alumna  Bonnie  Stern  at  her  cooking 
school,  said  the  food  alone  was  a 
conversation  piece. 

“Sitting  at  a table  with  great  food  is 
such  a great  thing  to  do.  The  concept  is  so 
novel.  The  hosts  are  so  gracious  and  when 
I was  asked  to  attend  1 jumped  at  the 
chance.  ” 

Stern,  the  renowned  cook  and  cook- 
book author  who  hosted  two  dinners  at 
her  cooking  school,  said  the  dinners  are 
a wonderful  way  to  welcome  people  to 
U of  T and  Toronto.  She  chose  to  do  a 
vegetarian  menu  that  would  make  every- 
one feel  comfortable  and  would  suit  all 
tastes. 

“People  are  just  so  excited  and  outgo- 
ing. There  was  a mix  of  kids  and  they 
seem  to  have  a lot  of  confidence.  I was  so 
shy  in  university  I would’ve  been  devas- 
tated going  to  a dinner  like  this  when  I 
was  their  age.  But  at  these  dinners  every- 
one seemed  to  feel  at  home  and  wanted  to 
make  new  friends.  They  shared  e-mails  as 
well.  It  was  very  special  to  see  everyone 
getting  along  and  bringing  out  the  best 
in  each  other.” 

Stern  said  she  highly  recommends 
others  getting  involved  in  the  program. 

“It’s  so  wonderful  to  be  with  young 
people.  It  makes  you  feel  alive  and  young 
again  and  it  helps  the  kids  at  the  univer- 
sity by  providing  them  that  personal 
connection.” 

Visit:  www.alumni.utoronto. 
ca/dinnerwithl2. 


FOOD 

'FIGHT 

ATUTM 

BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

The  practicality  — or 

impracticality  — of  the  local 
food  movement  will  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  when 
U of  T Mississauga  hosts  Brunch 
With  the  Bulletin  Oct.  27. 

Brunch  With  the  Bulletin  is 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  popular 
Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin  lec- 
ture series,  a series  designed  to 
offer  faculty  and  staff  food  for 
both  body  and  mind  while 
strengthening  a sense  of  com- 
munity on  campus.  After  a suc- 
cessful visit  to  U of  T Scarbor- 
ough in  the  spring,  the  popular 
lecture  series  moves  to  UTM 
for  the  opening  event  of  the 
2009-10  academic  year  and  it 
promises  to  be  a lively  one. 

Food  is  an  issue  that  stirs 
strong  emotions  and  the  panel- 
lists in  the  discussion  should  be 
no  exception.  Principal  Ian 
Orchard  will  serve  as  modera- 
tor for  a panel  that  includes 
U of  T geographers  Pierre 
Desrochers  of  UTM,  Sarah 
Wakefield  from  St.  George 
and  Michael  Bunce  of  U of  T 
Scarborough. 

“Everyone  has  an  opinion 
about  food  and  most  people  are 
very  passionate  about  it,”  said 
Elaine  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin. 

The  brunch  will  take  place 
in  the  Faculty  Club  at  U of  T 
Mississauga,  with  lunch  served 
at  noon  and  the  discussion  tak- 
ing place  from  12:30  to  1:30. 
Organizers  hope  that  the  mid- 
day time  slot  will  make  it  easier 
for  members  of  the  U of  T com- 
munity to  pay  a visit  to  UTM. 

The  panellists  are  well  versed 
in  the  issues  surrounding  the 
local  food  movement. 

Desrochers  has  been  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  local  food 
movement  and  has  written 
about  the  subject  in  both  the 
scholarly  and  popular  press. 

He  also  serves  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Electronic  Journal  of 
Sustainable  Development. 

Wakefield  and  Bunce  stand 
squarely  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  debate.  Wakefield’s  current 
research  focuses  on  healthy 
neighbourhoods,  urban  food 
security,  including  com- 
munity gardens,  and  civic 
participation  in  environment 
management. 

Bunce  is  a past  recipient 
of  a UTSC  Faculty  Teaching 
Award.  His  research  interests 
include  rural  and  agricultural 
land  use  and  the  rural-urban 
fringe. 

Attendance  is  free  of 
charge  to  U of  T faculty  and 
staff,  but  space  is  limited. 
Registration  is  required  at 

bulletin@utoronto.ca. 
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Skule”  Idol  competition  offers  duet  opportunity 


Opera  singer  Isabel  Bayrakdarian  is  a graduate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Music  lovers,  it's  time  to  warm  up  your  voices 
and  practise  those  scales  in  order  to  earn  the  vocal 
opportunity  of  a lifetime. 

Skule™  Idol,  a singing  competition  being  staged 
by  the  Division  of  Engineering  Science  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  offers 
the  winner  the  chance  to  sing  a classi- 
cal duet  with  renowned  soprano  Isabel 
Bayrakdarian,  an  opera  star  and  gradu- 
ate of  Engineering  Science  (EngSci). 

The  performance  will  take  place 
Dec.  17  in  Hart  House  Theatre  as  part 
of  the  program’s  75th  anniversary 
celebration. 

“Isabel  came  up  with  the  whole  con- 
cept,” said  Sarah  Steed,  external  rela- 
tions manager  for  Engineering  Science. 

“She  has  been  gung-ho  to  do  this  for 
years  but  she’s  never  had  time  because 
she’s  usually  touring.” 

The  birth  of  her  first  child  has 
encouraged  Bayrakdarian  to  stay  closer 
to  home  this  year  and  has  provided  the 
necessary  breaks  in  her  schedule  to  take  part 
in  such  a competition.  So,  Skule™  Idol  and  the 
Concert  With  EngSci  have  moved  from  the 
drawing  board  to  reality. 

“All  of  a sudden  it  all  came  together,”  Steed 
said.  “It’s  a chance  to  engage  as  many  faculty, 
staff,  students  and  alumni  as  possible.” 

The  competition,  modelled  on  the  popular 
American  Idol  and  Canadian  Idol  television  series, 
is  open  to  all  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
Applications  are  due  Oct.  1 and  the  competition 
will  be  held  Oct.  9 (for  information  about  entering 
Skule™  Idol  visit  http://alumni.utoronto.ca/ 
skuleidol). 

Unlike  its  TV  forerunners,  the  actual  Skule™  Idol 


auditions  will  not  be  open  to  the  public. 
Contestants  will  be  asked  to  sing  a piece  of  their 
choice  — preferably  a duet  — for  four  stellar  judges: 
Bayrakdarian;  pianist  Serouj  Kradjian;  U of  T 
professor,  vocal  coach  and  accompanist  Stuart 
Hamilton  and  Toronto  Star  entertainment  colum- 
nist Martin  Knelman. 

“This  project  — Skule™  Idol  and  concert  — is, 

in  a way,  a showcase  of  all  the 
engineers  who  are  musicians 
at  heart,  who  love  to  play 
their  instruments  with  pas- 
sion and  pure  abandon  and 
who  love  to  sing  for  the  pure 
joy  of  it,”  said  Bayrakdarian. 

“If  the  mind  also  happens  to 
get  a kick  out  of  the  mathe- 
matical patterns  in  a composi- 
tion, so  be  it!  That’s  just  a 
bonus  dose  of  internal  satis- 
faction! There’s  truly  no  feel- 
ing like  being  on  stage  and  I 
wanted  to  give  that  chance  to 
another  engineer,  for  them  to 
taste  the  exhilaration  of  per- 
forming with  an  orchestra  and  to  experience  the 
sweet  fusion  of  the  left  brain  and  the  right  brain.” 

The  winner  will  join  Bayrakdarian  onstage  Dec. 
17,  backed  up  by  the  Skule™  Orchestra  and  conducted 
by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  assistant  conduc- 
tor Julian  Kuerti,  also  an  Engineering  Science  grad- 
uate. The  concert  will  be  followed  by  the  annual 
Engineering  Science  (alumni)  dinner. 

“It  is  a real  thrill  for  us  to  have  two  of  our  own 
alumni  in  Isabel  and  Julian  helping  us  to  celebrate 
this  important  milestone,”  said  Professor  Will 
Cluett,  chair  of  the  Division  of  Engineering 
Science. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  and/or  dinner  are 
available  through  UofFtix,  416-978-8849, 

www.uofttix.ca. 


“THIS  PROJECT  — 
SKULE™  IDOL  AND 
CONCERT  — IS,  IN  A 
WAY,  A SHOWCASE  OF 
ALL  THE  ENGINEERS 
WHO  ARE  MUSICIANS 
AT  HEART.” 

ISABEL  BAYRAKDARIAN 


Undergrads  get  to  hands-on  experience  with  expanded 
first-year  anthropology  course 


First-year  anthropology  students  will  become  familiar  with  the  tools  of  the  trade  in  tutorials. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

For  the  first  time  this  fall, 

1,250  lucky  first-year  anthro- 
pology students  enrolled  in 
ANT  100  will  get  hands-on 
experience  normally  reserved 
for  second-  and  third-year 
students. 

Students  will  be  introduced 
to  the  data  and  problems  that 
researchers  in  the  four  fields  of 
anthropology  — archeologi- 
cal, social-cultural,  biological 
and  linguistic  — typically 
address  and  will  gain  applied 
experience  examining  replica 
artifacts  and  historical  objects, 
such  as  pottery  and  stone 
tools. 

Professor  Janice  Buddy, 
chair  of  athropology,  said  that 
until  now  — and  especially 
following  the  double  cohort  — 
there  simply  weren’t  enough 
resources  to  facilitate  small- 
group  tutorials  and  lab  work 
for  such  a large  class. 

That  has  changed  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  department’s  new 
undergraduate  learning  centre,  located 
in  its  recently  renovated  building  on 
Russell  Street.  ANT  lOOY  is  taught  in 
Convocation  Hall  and  normally  has 
between  1,000  and  1,300 


students.  Thanks  to  the  existence  of 
the  new  centre,  it  is  possible  to  hold 
tutorials  with  up  to  30  students  each, 
giving  undergraduates  a unique 
learning  experience.  The  centre  is 
being  supplied  with  new  teaching 
microscopes,  measuring  devices. 


replica  fossils  and  artifacts,  plus 
a video  screen  for  small  group 
instruction. 

“For  several  years  logistics  have  pre- 
cluded regular  tutorials  for  this  course 
— given  the  lack  of  a facility  such  as 
the  undergraduate  learning  centre  — 


although  in  the  past  it  had 
included  discussion-format 
tutorials,”  Boddy  said. 

Another  important  aspect 
of  the  course  enhancement 
is  a new  writing  tutorial. 

“We’ve  been  trying  to 
bring  back  a writing  compo- 
nent for  some  time,  as  grad- 
ing has  been  mainly  exam 
driven  for  the  past  couple 
of  years.  Now  that  we  have 
more  teaching  assistant 
resources  we  can  get  first- 
year  students  used  to  writ- 
ing in  the  discipline,” 
Boddy  said,  noting  that  it’s 
a crucial  skill  for  any  stu- 
dent wanting  to  continue 
in  the  social  sciences. 

Overall,  Boddy  said,  it  is 
important  to  expose  young 
scholars  to  this  kind  of 
learning. 

“Everyone  should  have  a 
sense  of  our  own  species  — 
our  history,  pre-history, 
cultural  diversity,  linguis- 
tic diversity  and  the  evolutionary 
path  that  brought  us  to  where  we  are 
right  now.  Placing  humans  in  their 
context:  that  is  really  what  we  are 
doing,”  Boddy  said.  “It  gives  students 
a better  sense  of  who  human  beings 
are.” 
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Past  Gairdner  awardee  reflects  on  his  career 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

University  Professor 
Emeritus  Endel  Tulving, 

a Gairdner  Award-winning 
scientist,  says  he  has  had 
many  passions  throughout 
his  life:  golf,  downhill  skiing, 
tennis  and  playing  duplicate 
chess  are  just  some  of  them. 
But  one  passion  that  has 
remained  constant  is 
psychology. 

Tulving,  a cognitive 
psychologist  and  the  Anne 
and  Max  Tanenbaum  Chair 
in  Cognitive  Neuroscience  at 
Baycrest  and  the  University 
of  Toronto,  is  internationally 
recognized  for  his  landmark 
research  that  sought  to 
distinguish  different  types  of 
human  memory,  especially 
episodic  memory.  Looking 
back  on  his  career,  he  said  his 
interests  are  still  focused  on 
episodic  memory  — the  kind 
of  memory  that  allows  us  to 
“mentally  travel”  in  time  and 
recollect  past  experiences  and 
events  we’ve  observed  and 
participated  in. 

Tulving  was  born  in  Estonia 
and  was  separated  from  his 
parents  at  17  during  the  Cold 
War.  He  came  to  Toronto  on 
his  own  and  enrolled  in  U of  T. 

“I  was  lonely  at  times  but 
life  at  that  time  had  to  go  on. 

I was  always  interested  in  the 
human  mind,  even  as  a 
teenager,”  said  Tulving,  who 
added  that  years  later,  other 
scientists  didn’t  always  agree 
with  his  theories  on  episodic 
memory. 

“When  it  came  to  memory 
as  a topic,  1 was  a lone  ranger. 
There  was  never  a shred  of 
evidence  for  this  idea,  it  was 
only  anecdotal  evidence.  But  1 
was  obstinate  and  persistent,  1 


just  wouldn’t  give  up.  1 would 
say.  I’ll  give  it  up  if  you  give 
me  a reason  why  we  shouldn’t 
pursue  this  idea.” 

One  of  his  main  con- 
tributions is  his  theory  of 
“encoding  specificity.”  The 
theory  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  memories  are  retrieved 
from  long-term  memory  by 
means  of  retrieval  cues.  The 
theory  states  that  the  most 
effective  retrieval  cues  are 


Faculty  can 

BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

In  the  lingo  of  today’s  youth 
when  a student  says.  This 
course  is  sick!  they  mean  that 
the  professor  and  the  study 
material  are  very  much  to 
their  liking. 

But  faculty  members  at 
U of  T are  currently  working 
hard  to  prevent  their  courses 
from  becoming  sick  by  creating 
new  HlNl  virus  preparedness 
plans  in  the  event  of  an  out- 
break of  the  widespread  virus 
on  campus.  In  collaboration 
with  the  office  of  the  vice-pres- 
ident and  provost,  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  widely  dis- 
tributed a memo  and  tip  sheet 
called  How  to  HlNl-Proof  Your 
Course  to  its  faculty  members. 

Lena  Kushnir  of  the  teach- 
ing technology  support  office 
and  office  of  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
took  the  lead  in  preparing  the 
tip  sheet  and  has  since  sent  it 
out  to  hundreds  of  faculty. 

“You  can’t  prevent  people 
from  getting  sick,  but  you  can 
prevent  courses  from  getting 
sick,”  said  Kushnir. 

Washing  or  sanitizing  your 


those  that  were  stored  along 
with  the  memory  of  the 
experience  itself.  His  work 
had  important  implications 
for  the  study  of  normal 
memory  as  well  as  memory 
breakdown  related  to  brain 
injury,  brain  diseases  and 
normal  aging. 

His  expertise  and  work  have 
earned  many  awards.  In  1979, 
he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In 


help  HI  N1 

hands  frequently  and  sneezing 
into  your  sleeve  will  help  keep 
students  healthy,  but  tech- 
nology will  play  the  biggest 
role  in  keeping  courses  healthy 
by  adapting  curricula  and  man- 
aging the  impact  of  increased 
absenteeism.  Blackboard  — a 
dynamic  web-based  teaching 
and  learning  environment 
used  extensively  at  U of  T — 
will  play  a big  role  in  helping 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  new 
strain  of  flu. 

So  “no  class  today”  won’t 
mean  “no  homework”  for  stu- 
dents in  the  event  of  an  HlNl 
outbreak  on  campus. 

Recent  President’s  Teaching 
Award  winner  and  chemistry 
senior  lecturer  Andrew  Dicks 
said  he  was  pleased  to  see  his 
faculty  take  a hands-on 
approach. 

“The  faculty  is  being  very 
proactive.  It’s  very  difficult  to 
put  measures  in  if  you  haven’t 
thought  about  it  ahead  of  time. 
This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  taught 
a large  first-year  class  in  six 
years  and  it’s  one  of  the  biggest 
in  the  university,  so  I was 
happy  to  see  the  tip  sheet  and 
will  be  using  it,”  Dicks  said. 


1992,  he  was  elected  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  In  2005  he  won 
a Gairdner  Foundation 
International  Award,  Canada’s 
leading  prize  in  biology  and 
medicine.  In  2006,  he  was 
named  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  and  he 
was  inducted  into  the 
Canadian  Medical  Hall  of 
Fame  in  2007. 

“Over  the  decades,  we  have 


learned  that  memory  is 
extremely  complicated.  I’m 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
general  public  and  lawmakers 
have  become  aware  that 
when  we  talk  about  a healthy 
human  being  doesn’t  just 
mean  a healthy  body.  It  also 
includes  a healthy  mind.” 
Visit  www.gairdner.org 
for  information  on  attending 
this  year’s  Gairdner  lectures, 
Oct.  28  to  30. 


-proof  their  courses 


Along  with  four  other  lec- 
turers, Dicks  will  teach  Intro- 
ductory Organic  Chemistry  I 
where  undergraduates  learn 
basic  experimental  techniques 
and  working  in  close  proximity 
can’t  be  avoided. 

“There  is  a real  potential  for 
it  to  spread  quite  dramatically 
— especially  with  the  labs  hav- 
ing nearly  130  students  in  an 
enclosed  space  and  pairs  work- 
ing even  closer  under  fume 
hoods,”  Dicks  said,  adding  he 
is  taking  other  measures  to 
ensure  students  will  get  the 
most  out  of  this  course. 

In  addition  to  face-to-face 
office  hours  Dicks  will  now 
also  have  virtual  office  hours  — 
dedicated  times  to  answer 
questions  online.  He  has  also 
set  up  class-specific  discussion 
boards  on  Blackboard  — which 
he  monitors  closely  — to  more 
easily  facilitate  student  discourse. 

Nonetheless  the  award-win- 
ning teacher  warns  that  noth- 
ing can  replace  attending  class, 
taking  notes  and  interacting 
with  the  teacher,  other  stu- 
dents and  materials  in  the  lab. 

“If  I knew  there  were  going 
to  be  a lot  of  people  out  of  class 


I would  seriously  consider 
recording  my  lectures  but  I 
have  concerns  about  the  whole 
notion  of  podcasts  and  how 
students  might  use  them.  You 
need  to  be  active  in  lectures, 
draw  structures  and  listen  to 
what  is  being  discussed,”  Dicks 
said.  “Sometimes  students 
want  to  sit  and  watch  like  it  is 
TV.  I sense  that  some  students 
might  listen  to  podcasts, 

“IT’S  NOT  A SPECTATOR 
SPORT,  CHEMISTRY. 
YOU’VE  GOT  TO  GET  YOUR 
HANDS  DIRTY.” 

SENIOR  LECTURER 
ANDREW  DICKS 

maybe  on  the  subway  or  at  the 
gym,  and  think  that  is  studying 
— but  there  is  minimal  benefit 
to  that.  It’s  not  a spectator 
sport,  chemistry.  You’ve  got  to 
get  your  hands  dirty.” 

But  don’t  forget  to  wash 
them  frequently. 

For  additional  information 
about  U of  T’s  pandemic  pre- 
paredness: www.prepared 
ness.utoronto.ca/site3.aspx. 
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FOOD  "FIGHT 


Brunch  with  The 


U of  T geographers 
discuss  the  practicality 
of  the  local  food 
movement. 


With  moderator  UTM  Principal  Ian  Orchard. 

Panel:  Professor  Pierre  Desrochers,  UTM 

Professor  Sarah  Wakefield,  St.  George 
Professor  Michael  Bunce,  U of  T Scarborough 
Professor  Glenn  Fox,  University  of  Guelph 


Where:  the  Faculty  Club  at  the  U of  T Mississauga 


When: 


October  27,  2009 

Lunch:  noon 

Discussion:  12:30  - 1 :30  pm 


FREE  for  U of  T faculty  and  staff,  but  space  is  limited. 
Registration  is  required  at  bulletin@utoronto.ca. 

Brunch  With  the  Bulletin  is  part  of  the  newspaper's  popular 
Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin  lecture  series,  a series  designed  to  offer 
faculty  and  staff  food  for  both  body  and  mind  while  strengthening 
a sense  of  community  on  campus. 
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He  Said 


She  Said 


When  is  a Sock  Like  a Super  Bowl? 


LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 

Education 
not  drugs,  / 

V 

answer 
natural 
curiosity 
and  learning 

Regarding  the  Sept.  14 

online  news  article  entitled 
Researchers  discover  the  first- 
ever  link  between  intelligence 
and  curiosity,  I was  appalled 
by  the  conclusion  offered  in 
the  subheading  — May  lead  to 
drugs  that  improve  learning. 

Finally  research  has  been 
reported  to  the  public 
showing  the  necessary  link 
between  curiosity  and 
intelligence.  Rather  than 
concluding  education  must 
allow  children  to  remain 
curious  if  they  are  to  learn, 
the  thought  is  that  there  is 
no  need  to  reconsider  how 
regular  public  education  forces 
children  to  conform  — in  the 
future  we  can  just  drug  them 
to  re-establish  their  curiosity! 

I hope  others  see  through  this 
ruse  before  any  more  money  is 
put  into  developing  drugs  to 
give  back  to  kids  what  the 
regular  system  takes  away 
from  them.  The  obvious 
subheading  should  have  been 
— Educators  urged  to  adopt 
methods  allowing  children  to 
retain  their  natural  curiosity. 

CAROL  NASH 
ALUMNA 


It  wasn’t  until  the  Buffalo 
Bill’s  Leodis  McKelvin  fum- 
bled a return  in  the  NFL 
Monday  Night  opening  game 
against  the  New  England 
Patriots  this  year  that  I real- 
ized just  how  similar  profes- 
sional football  is  to  knitting. 

As  the  Bills  scrambled  to  reor- 
ganize themselves  in  the  face 
of  what  would  be  an  agoniz- 
ing defeat  I knit  furiously 
backward,  unravelling  yarn  to 
get  to  the  dropped  stitch  that 
was  slipped  when  I stopped  to 
gawk  at  the  play  on  the  field. 

While  it  was  too  late  for  the 
Bills,  it  was  not  too  late  to  sal- 
vage the  sock.  Regaining  my 
composure,  but  knitting  more 
gingerly,  I concentrated  as 
the  two  needles  crossed  each 
other,  bringing  the  stitches 
lined  up  on  opposing  needles 
side  back  and  forth  to  make  a 
line  of  pattern.  Returning 
attention  to  the  television  it 
occurred  to  me  that  forming 
loops  was  similar  to  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  lineups  on 
the  field  as  they  mash  together 
at  the  quarterback’s  beckon- 
ing. No  other  sport  offers  this 
visual  equation  — the  joining 
of  the  left  and  right  needles  as 
the  line  of  scrimmage. 

Offensive  stitches  and 
defensive  stitches,  knits  and 
purls.  But  there  is  more;  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  at  a play  well 


executed  — the  admiration  of 
hand-crafted  works  of  art  — 
these  are  the  emotions  we 
share.  Perhaps  it  is  a stretch  to 
suggest  there  are  comparable 
actions  on  the  knitting  needle 
to  say,  a pump  action  fake  or  a 
blitz  formation.  Although  it 
does  occur  to  me  that  a quar- 
terback sneak  is  sometimes 
like  a knit  encroach  stitch 
Gaoth  player  and  needle  have 
to  thread  their  way  through 
or  over  a crowd)  and  while  the 
play  action  fake  may  have  no 
place  on  a set  of  bamboo  No.  4 
needles  it  is  far  fetched  to  say 
fakes  do  not  occur.  Against 
better  counsel  I have  faked  a 
complete  round  by  returning 
to  the  item  later  and  darning 
the  hole  shut. 


Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
knitting  a sock  is  a means  of 
replicating  an  NFL  or  a CFL 
game,  it  is  undeniable  that 
knitting  while  watching 
football  is  productive.  Like  a 
defensive  line  that  waits  for  its 
opportunity  to  take  the  field,  I 
too  remain  poised,  needles  in 
hand,  waiting  for  my  opportu- 
nity. When  the  play  action  on 
the  field  is  over  my  activity 
resumes;  when  commercials 
bombard  the  screen  I hit  the 
mute  button  on  my  remote 
and  keep  knitting.  The  result 
is  that  after  only  one  week  of 
professional  football  viewing 
I have  finished  a sock  and  am 
well  into  my  second.  Inspired 
by  the  determined  quest  of 
players  for  a Super  Bowl  ring  I 


BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 

confessed  to  a friend  that  it  is 
my  wish  to  knit  a perfect  sock. 

“What  is  the  use?”  he  said. 
“One  perfect  sock  would 
always  be  just  that  — one  sock 
— only  a pair  would  be  useful.” 
What  a crushing  realization. 

Up  to  this  point  I have  only 
created  pairs  of  socks  that 
approximate  identical  matches. 
They  are  but  imperfect  execu- 
tions of  the  playbook  — good 
enough  to  gain  kind  commen- 
tary from  friends  and  family 
but  not  near  the  level  required 
for  professional  acclamation. 
But  I take  heart  knowing  that 
while  it  may  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  in  the 
world  to  win  just  one  Super 
Bowl  in  a lifetime,  there  have 
been  teams,  undaunted  by  the 
challenge  that  have  won  two 
back  to  back. 

They  say  the  Super  Bowl 
ring  is  one  of  the  most  coveted 
rewards  for  this  pleasure  but  I 
am  thinking  that  with  a little 
convincing  the  authorities 
will  see  that  the  best  symbol 
of  such  a victory  would  be  a 
perfect  handmade  pair  of 
socks. 

Hail  Mary! 

Caz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a U ofT 
history  student  who  doubles  as 
designer  of  the  Bulletin.  She 
shares  this  space  with  Paul 
Fraumeni. 


COMMENTARY:  Of  ties  and  stats  BY  NOUMAN  ASHRAF 


“Dad,  look!”  exclaimed  our  five- 
year-old  as  I made  my  way  into  the 
kitchen  for  breakfast  before  heading 
out  to  campus,  “you  forgot  your  tie!” 

I explained  to  him  that  I didn’t  feel 
it  was  necessary  to  wear  a suit  and  tie 
anymore,  given  that  I was  going  to  be 
attending  classes  and  doing  research 
work.  He  seemed  puzzled,  as  if  experi- 
encing a moment  of  cognitive  disso- 
nance. “Can  I also  not  wear  my  suit 
(referring  to  his  school  uniform)  since 
I’m  going  to  my  classes  too?”  Sneaky, 
that  one,  I muttered  to  myself  as  I 
packed  his  lunch.  Little  did  I know  that 
I would  be  the  one  experiencing  cogni- 
tive dissonance  as  I stepped  out  of  an 
administrative  role  in  Simcoe  Hall  to 
embrace  my  first  week  as  a doctoral 
student  at  the  Factor-Inwentash  Faculty 
of  Social  Work. 

First  stop,  L’Espresso  on  Bloor  Street, 
where  I would  grab  an  Americano  on 
my  way  to  the  office.  Tony  from  behind 
the  counter  greeted  me  in  his  customarily 
warm  way  and  then  asked  if  I had  the 
day  off.  When  I asked  him  why  he 
thought  that,  he  pointed  to  the  absence 
of  that  apparently  ubiquitous  sign  of 
administrative  employment  in  all  of 
maledom:  the  tie.  I gave  him  the  short 
version  of  my  doctoral  plans  and  my 
research  fellowship.  He  simply  nodded, 
not  completely  buying  my  story. 

I made  my  way  over  to  Hart  House 
for  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 


orientation  and  a Student  Life  programs 
colleague  asked  me  where  I would  be 
setting  up  the  booth  for  the  anti-racism 
and  cultural  diversity  office.  Delicately, 

I explained  that  I was  there  in  my  stu- 
dent capacity  and  not  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  university.  Not  knowing  how 
to  respond,  he  handed  me  a bookmark 
with  a listing  of  pertinent  services  and 
encouraged  me  to  check  out  the  website 
listed  on  it.  Next  booth,  same  drill. 

I collected  the  requisite  bumf 
and  headed  off  to  Sammy’s  Student 
Exchange,  a cafeteria  in  the  basement  of 
Hart  House,  for  a moment  of  quiet  con- 
templation — well  a coffee  refill  and  a bit 
of  personal  space,  really.  I was  suddenly 
reminded  of  Marcel  Proust’s  observation 
that  “the  only  real  voyage  of  discovery 
consists  not  in  seeking  new  landscapes 
but  in  having  new  eyes.”  Hmmm ...  I 
wondered,  so  that’s  what  it  felt  like  to 
the  thousands  of  students  that  I met 
over  numerous  orientation  events  every 
fall  term.  Sure  was  different  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  booth. 

My  active  contemplati  on  was  brought 
to  a screeching  halt  as  I entered  my  first 
doctoral  class  on  statistics.  Yikes!  Now,  I 
am  very  comfortable  with  numbers  and 
was  even  a tutor  for  statistics  in  my 
undergrad  years.  However,  the  entire 
experience  of  being  part  of  a cohort 
that  was  going  to  be  tested  on  its  com- 
petence on  the  analysis  of  multiple 
instance  variances  and  the  design  of 


appropriate  h)q)othesis  tests  seemed  to 
jolt  my  normally  self-assured  psyche  in 
no  time.  I took  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  my  classmates  were  just  as 
anxious. 

The  instructor  was  great  and  did  a 
remarkable  job  of  mediating  expecta- 
tions that  were  palpable,  as  evidenced 
by  nervous  laughter  when  she  asked  us 
“what  do  you  associate  with  statistics?” 
A trip  to  the  dentist,  one  student 
quipped.  More  nervous  laughter 
ensued.  We  engaged  in  a really  neat  dia- 
logue about  not  just  the  necessity  but 
the  value  of  applying  rigour  to  one’s 
quantitative  analysis.  Before  too  long, 
all  of  us  were  sharing  examples  of  how 
we  had  engaged  in  a fair  bit  of  analysis 
in  our  professional  lives  — many  others 
also  have  had  professional  careers  — 
that  was  actually  quite  painless  and 
even  fun  on  occasion.  Before  we  knew 
it,  class  time  was  up  and  we  were 
exchanging  e-mail  addresses  to  connect 
about  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  next  class  was  a course  on  episte- 
mology. The  faculty  member  was  less  a 
lecturer  and  more  a sagacious  facilitator. 
With  relative  ease,  he  teased  out  of  all  of 
us  the  knowledge  systems  that  we  have 
used  thus  far  in  our  academic  and  pro- 
fessional work.  A truly  engaged  dialogue 
broke  out  in  the  class,  with  all  partici- 
pating and  relating  the  course  content 
to  their  research  and  teaching  interests. 

I was  amazed  at  how  organic  the  process 


Nouman  Ashraf 


was,  given  our  varied  professional  and 
personal  backgrounds.  The  group  defi- 
nitely seemed  to  be  coming  together 
and  had  learned  each  other’s  names, 
backgrounds  and  research  interests. 

Despite  my  U of  T role  reversal,  which 
will  no  doubt  take  a little  recalibrating,  I 
must  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  week,  I 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  experience 
and  looking  ahead,  excited  to  immerse 
myself  in  the  material.  The  ability  to 
devote  one’s  self  solely  to  learning  and 
research  is  a true  privilege. 

Now,  back  to  two-tailed  hypothesis 
tests. 

Nouman  Ashraf  comes  to  the  Factor- 
Inwentash  Faculty  of  Social  Work  with  a 
particular  interest  in  understanding  organi- 
zational behaviour  and  drivers  ofsystems- 
wide  cultural  change.  At  lunchtime,  he  can 
often  be  found  at  Massey  College,  where  he 
is  a senior  fellow.  He  will  share  his  gradu- 
ate school  experiences  with  the  Bulletin 
on  a quarterly  basis. 


DIANA  MCNALLY 
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Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 

WORLD  CLASS  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS 
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Pfiniers 


CfilDur 


fax  Machines 


Ihe  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


laboratory  Inc 
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A Tradition  of  Exeellence  in  Education 


We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  at  our 


Open  House 

Saturday,  October  17,  2009 
10:00  am  to  2:00  pm 


Application  deadlines. 
Grade  7:  December  I, 


Grades  9-11:  February 


371  Bloor  St.  W 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
4il'946  7995 
info@utschools.ca 
www.utschools.ca 
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UofT  STAFJI&  FACULTY 

! 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOff  KNEE, 
mP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

* Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footvi/ear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

Tel  416-441-9742 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST  i,. 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysfsfBall  us  at  416-441-9742 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
Irene,  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www. 
irmoluxhomes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
shorl/long  term.  Upscale,  executive  qual- 
ity. Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclu- 
sive pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties. 
com  or  e-mail  paulette.warren® 
silkwoodproperties.com;  416-410-7561. 
(Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U ofT  with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont  Spacious  1-bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Family-friendly  accom- 
modation rooms  with  kitchen  access. 
Suites  convenient,  residential  down- 
town location.  Ashleigh  Heritage  Home; 
www.ashleighheritage.com 

Avenue  Road/Dupont.  Fully 
equipped,  furnished  basement  bachelor 
in  quiet  home.  Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals, 
shops,  TTC.  Separate  entrance,  laundry 
access.  Utilities,  cable,  WiFi  included. 
$780  month.  cooney@booksforbusiness. 
com;  416-944-0832. 

College  & Bathurst.  U of  T area.  Bright 
1-bedroom  unfurnished  apartment. 
Beautiful  Victorian  house,  3rd  floor  with 
full  kitchen  and  deck.  Female  non- 
smoker  only.  Available  Nov.  1 by  the 
month,  $850.  Call  416-972-9894. 

East  Riverdale,  furnished  2-bedroom  + 

loft.  Beautiful  Victorian-style  home  in 
quiet  neighbourhood,  seconds  from 
Donlands  subway,  close  to  all  Danforth 
Ave.  amenities.  Spacious,  renovated,  2 
bathrooms,  large  eat-in  kitchen, 
exposed  brick,  skylights,  hardwood 
throughout,  2-car  garage,  backyard, 
laundry.  No  smokers/pets  please.  $2,300 
-t  utilities.  Available  Nov.  1.  Contact  416- 
569-9172  or  jliscio@epcanada.com 

Yonge/Eglinton.  $900.  Furnished  bed-sit- 
ting  room  with  private  washroom. 
Building  is  located  In  a residential  area 
with  easy  access  to  TTC,  shops  and 
restaurants.  The  apartment  is  large 
offering  opportunity  for  both  privacy 
and  common  use.  There  is  a large 
balcony  and  1'/2  bathroom.  Bedroom  is 
furnished  with  a proper  bed,  tables, 
dresser  and  large  closet.  Flease  call 
416-489-4976. 

Large  furnished  apartment  Well-fur- 
nished large  one-bedroom  (approxi- 
mately 1,000  sq.  ft.)  on  third  floor  of 
Victorian  home,  five-minute  walk  from 
campus.  Located  on  Brunswick  Avenue 
north  of  Bloor  Street  Shared  entrance 
to  the  house.  Will  rent  to  one  person 
only,  gay-positive,  non-smoker,  quiet 
No  pets.  $900  per  month  includes 
utilities.  Available  now.  416-920-3753. 
peterpaulmancini@yahoo.ca 

Bright,  spacious,  fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room  basement  apartment  for 
rent  Located  on  a quiet  street  across 
from  park,  15-minute  walk  from  U of  T, 
close  to  Bloor  subway  and  Harbord  bus 
route.  For  further  information 
contact  Isabel  at  416-231-1762. 

1,100  sq.  ft  2-bedroom  apartment. 
Kitchen  has  granite  counters,  new  cab- 
inetry, dishwasher  and  walk  out  deck, 
3rd  floor  open  loft-like  space  (450  sq.  ft.) 


with  10'  ceilings,  exposed  wood  beams, 
two  large  opening  skylights.  Steps  to 
great  shops,  restaurants  and  TTC.  416- 
656-5771.  $1,750  inclusive. 

King-Bathurst  Furnished  & equipped 

1- bedroom  apartment.  $1,375/month 
inclusive.  Security,  fitness,  recreation, 
shopping  on  premises,  near  public  tran- 
sit & U of  T.  Details  & photos  on 
web,  http://toapt.tripod.com/apt2.html; 
e-mail:  micheline.scammell@sympatico.ca 

Cabbagetown,  Gifford  St  3-bedroom 
house,  renovated,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  laundry,  Internet,  cable.  Quiet 
street,  close  to  TTC  and  Don  Valley, 
shared  driveway,  street  parking. 
Nov.  1 for  3-4  months.  $1,900  plus  hydro, 
gas.  Non-smokers.  Monthly  maid 
service.  References,  416-921-5957, 
visnjabrcic@yahoo.com 

Prime  short-term  corporate  housing! 
Best  U of  T Annex/Yorkville  location. 
Detached  2-bedroom  home,  fully  reno- 
vated and  beautifully  furnished.  Steps 
to  everything.  $3,995/month.  30-day 
minimum.  Contact  David,  416-726-7505. 

Charming,  furnished  1-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  family  home  on  tree-lined 
street.  3rd  floor,  private  entrance,  near- 
by High  Fark  and  subway.  12  minutes 
(by  subway)  to  U of  T.  Suits  1 quiet 
female,  no  smokers/pets.  $975,  utilities 
included.  apartment. highpark® 
yahoo. ca 

Carlton  & Church.  Short  term  Nov.  to 
May  2010.  1,460  sq.  ft.  luxury  condo, 

2- bedrooms  fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  2 full  bathrooms,  large 
kitchen,  ensuite  laundry,  spectacular 
view,  24-hour  concierge,  indoor  park- 
ing, gym  and  sauna.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
hospitals  and  subway.  Cable  and  hydro 
included.  416-597-2750. 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Frivate  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum 
stay.  Tel:  416-588-0560.  E-mail 

annexguesthouse@canada.com;  web: 
annexguesthouse.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum 
14  nights,  spectacular  penthouse 
$55.  WiFi,  HDTV,  phones,  bikes. 
www.bandnob.com 

• Housesitting  • 

Travel  carefree.  Reliable,  retired  profes- 
sional couple  (U  of  T grads)  offer  live-in 
home,  pet  and  plant  care.  Available 
from  September  2009  to  April  2010  or 
longer.  References  provided.  Nominal 
fee.  Contact  519-924-0357. 

• Vacation/Leisure  • 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Lovely  3-bedroom 
country  home.  Short-term  and  long- 
term rentals.  Holiday  skiing,  snowshoe- 
ing.  See  www.pinehillcottage.ca  or 
contact  lmacdowe@interhop.net. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Flease  contact  516-977-3318  or 
coopergl@gmail.com;  website:  www. 
rentals-paris.com;  personalized  Faris 
apartment  hunting  services  too, 
www.paris-aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer, 
BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and 
Clermont  I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier. 
Available  from  October  2009.  From 
$1, 200/month  inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at 
416-533-8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca 
Web  site:  www.homeaway.com/ 

vacation-rental/p252988 
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Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr),  1- 
bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes,  cin- 
emas, shops,  close  to  Luxembourg  gar- 
den. Remarkable  location  with  CDG  air- 
port shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed 
Internet  and  local  phone.  Available. 
a.chambon@utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults. 


couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel;  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114 


Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321;  smaddocks® 
sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 
Close  to  downtown  campus.  647-209- 
9516.  sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Mississauga  Clinical  Psychologist  pro- 
viding psychotherapy  to  individuals 
aged  16  and  older.  Experienced  in  treat- 
ing anxiety  (e.g.,  panic  attacks,  obses- 
sive compulsive  disorder,  excessive 
worry),  depression,  concerns  about 
relationships,  identity,  lifestyle,  health. 
Fees  covered  by  extended  health  bene- 
fits. Dr.  Anne  Vagi,  905-306-1106, 
annevagi@cogeco.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 


Conrad 


A convicted  newspaper  baron, 
Lord  Bilk  of  Crosspurposes,  plans 
to  buy  the  jail  he  is  in. 

Price;  $30,  $20  for  students 
For  reservations/information: 


A comedy  by  James  Bacque 

Produced  by 

Peter  Russell  Productions 

Directed  by  Martin  Hunter 

Sfarr/ng.- Thomas  Gough, 
George  Miller,  Kay  Montgomery, 
Martha  Spence,  Rob  Prince 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
Trinity  College 
15  Devonshire  Place 

Oct.  2nd  & 3rd,  8:00  pm 
Oct.  4th,  2:00  pm 


uofttix.ca 

,.«978-8849 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional 
word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mait  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic 
Ignacio-Palanca,  krategic  Communications  Department,  21  King's 
College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/ 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For 
more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
rnavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


iiftifcifliipu)  § 

to  score  a great  place  for  Sept  '09! 


NOW  LEASING  FOR  SEPTEMBER! 

Superior  Triple-$747/month  per  person 
Superior  Doub!e-$850/month  per  person 
Standard  Studio-$980/month  per  person 
Superior  Studio-$  1 ,020/month  per  person 

Rent  fnductes  est/mcrte  /or  hydro 
Pncr:S  subject  to  change  and  avoilability 


Brand  new  building,  brimming  with  amenities! 


• 5 min  walk  to  College  or  Dundas  subway  stations 

• Located  right  at  the  heart  of  Ryerson  Campus 
• Walking  distance  to  U of  T,  George  Brown  College  and  OCAD 

• Billiard,  lounge  & meeting  rooms 

• Management  Office  open  for  8 hours  Mon-Fri 

• On  site  security 
* Storage  & bike  lockers  * 
• Underground  parking  * 
Gym 

* available  for  an  additional  ^ 


50  Gerrard  Street  East 
Toronto,  On  MSB  IJ6 
41 6-593- 1 800  Rental  Office 
416-593-1850  Fax 
www.campuscommon  .ca 
info@campuscommon  .ca 


IN  STOCK  NOW 

at  UofT  Bookstore 

4 iPhone  3G  El 

Hey  Students! 

Get  the  student  plan  at  the  student  price! 


U of  T Bookstore  • 214  College  Street,  Toronto 
Tel:  41 6-640-7900  • www.uoftbookstore.cdm 


I^GRAYDON  HILL  J 

Katrina  McHugh 

Sales  Reptcscntatlse 
Committed  to  Service 


Direct  Line:  416-833-5900 
ktnchugh@gtaydonhi  11  .com 
■wuw . somethinsdifferent . ca 


%tunning  Ultra  modern  ' 
2 bed  1 5 bath  Appx 
. 900  sq.  f;  suite  in  the 
heart  of  the  Annex/  '* ' 
Harbord  Village,  steps 
tp.U'pfT  ahd;suSvayjm  7 
$2400/mth.  Avail,  Oct.  15 
Pis,  cal!  for  more  details 


Faculty  Housing  Program 

University  of  Toronto 

for  New  Faculty 

Residential  Housing  Anallaiy 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  facuit)' 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  weKsite  at: 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 

.mffnnV  >.  1/1^5 

Bill*  t 


.‘4  T'  % 


“After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary." 

GRACE  DALUE  YAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student's  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 


14.  EVENTS 
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MtEvepestUsstsupsot 

Taste  orhicnslsyas 


> ivelcome  all  the  new  and  returning  faculty,  staff  and  students  at  U of  T. 
May  you  all  have  a wonderful  term. 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel;  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Bring  this  ad  to  get  1 0%  off  during  dinner 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


(^TOTAL 

Reimovatioims  iimc. 


www.totalrenovations.com 


LECTURES  AT  THE  LEADING  EDGE 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  ARPUED  CHEMISTRY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


WEDNESD.XY,  OCTOBER  14 

David  Kaplan 

Tufts  University,  Biomedical  Engineering 
Nanoscale  Control  of  Fibrous  Proteins  for  Functional  Materials 

WEDNESDAY;  OCTOBEdl  21 

Franco  Berruti 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario, 

Chemical  and  Biochemical  Engineering 
Turning  Waste  into  Black  Gold:  Pyrolysis  of  Agricultural 
and  Forestry  Residues 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBliR  28 

Peter  David  Clark 

University  of  Calgary,  Chemistry 
The  Carbon-Sulfur  System:  Molecular  Evolution  in  the 
Primordial  World  and  Opportunities  for  Improving  Energy 


All  lectures  will  begin  at  12:30  pm  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
Wallberg  Building,  200  College  Street,  Rm.  116 
(N.E  Corner  of  College  and  St.  George  Streets) 


www.chem-eng.utoronto.ca 


Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Professional  Family  Foot  care 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTCJM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALl.US  : CORNS  : WARTS  ; fflGIEFLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FtX)TWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  • 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


AcroxsSt  Michael's  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Coveivd 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


LECTURES 


Why  Does  a City  Grow? 
Specialization,  Human  Capital 
or  Institutions? 

Wednesday,  September  30 

Prof.  Michael  Storper,  London  School 
of  Economics;  Profs.  Harald  Bathelt, 
political  science,  and  Gilles  Duranton, 
economics,  chairs.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility,  Monk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  5 to 
6:30  p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies,  Political 
Science  and  Economics 

Inclusive  Design. 

Thursday,  October  1 

Jutta  Treviranus,  Adaptive  Technology 
Research  Centre,  on  Designing  for 
Diversity;  and  Prof.  Stephen  Hockema, 
Faculty  of  Information,  on  Inclusive 
Software  Design:  Rethinking  the 
"Interface."  728  Claude  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  6 to  6:15  p.m. 
Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute 

The  Missing  May  4 and  the 
Eclipsed  89s:  Remembering 
and  Forgetting  20th-Century 
Chinese  Struggles  for  Freedom. 
Friday,  October  2 

Prof.  Jeffrey  Wasserstrom,  University 
of  California,  Irvine.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 
p.m.  Asian  Institute 


The  'Jewish'  Bill  of  Exchange: 

A Forgotten  Chapter  in 
European  Debates  About 
Jews  and  Capitalism. 

Monday,  Octobers 

Prof.  Francesca  Trivellato,  Yale 
University.  100A  Jackman  Humanities 
Building,  170  St.  George  St.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Diaspora  & Transnational  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Tree  of  Knowledge. 
Wednesday,  September  30 

Prof.  Em.  Ian  Hacking,  philosophy. 

323  Old  Victoria  College  Building.  4 to 
6 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science 
& Technology 

Topological  Insulators  and 
Topological  Band  Theory. 
Thursday,  October  1 

Prof.  Charles  Kane,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

The  Methodology  of 
String  Theory. 

Wednesday,  October  7 

Prof.  Dean  Rickies,  University  of 
Sydney.  323  Old  Victoria  College 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  S Technology 


ISEMINARS 


Reclaiming  the  Commons: 

The  Politics  of  Land  and  Water 
in  the  Mumbai  Countryside. 
Tuesday,  September  29 

Bharat  Punjabi,  PhD  candidate, 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  208N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Asian  Institute 

Pricing  and  Reimbursement 
of  Innovative  Medicines. 
Tuesday,  September  29 

Colin  Vincent,  PIVINA.  3150 
Communications,  Culture  and 
Information  Technology  Building, 

U of  T Mississauga.  6:30  p.m. 

Master  of  Biotechnology  Program 


Conversation  With  Greg  Allen 
on  Ethnographic  Research: 
Methodological  Challenges 
Working  Among  Tribal  People 
in  India. 

Thursday,  October  1 

Prof.  Gregory  Alles,  McDaniel  College. 
318  Jackman  Humanities  Building, 

170  St.  George  St.  4 to  6 p.m.  Advanced 
Study  of  Religion,  Trinity  College,  and 
Study  of  Religion 

Epigenetic  Control  of 
Differentiation  and  Phenotypic 
Switching  of  Vascular  SMC  in 
Development  and  Disease. 
Monday,  October  5 

Prof.  Gary  Owens,  University  of 
Virginia.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 

Changing  Behaviour  to 
Conserve  Resources: 

Results  of  an  Empirical  Trial 
Measuring  Attitudes,  Behaviour 
and  Resource  Consumption. 
Wednesday,  October  7 

Leah  Sumnauth  McIntosh, 
sustainability  office,  and  Matto 
Mildenberger,  Adapt  Environmental. 
Faculty  Club,  41  Willcocks  St.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Acquired  Brain  Injury  Project 
Wednesday,  October  7 

Jennifer  Fergenbaum,  Toronto 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  Meredith  Lilly, 
HCTP  doctoral  fellow  alumni.  100 
Health  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Health 
Care,  Technology  & Place 

Quick  and  Easy  Active  Learning 
Recipes  for  the  Large  Classroom. 
Thursday,  Octobers 

Joan  Forder,  biological  sciences,  U of  T 
Scarborough.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  3:30  p.m.  Cell  & Systems 
Biology 

A Quantitative  Dissection  of  the 
State  of  Cell  Polarity  in  Budding 
Yeast 

Friday,  October  9 

Rong  Li,  Sowers  Institute  for  Medical 
Research.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Building, 
2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Choosing  to  Collaborate: 

Yi  Kwang-su  and  the  Moral 
Subject  in  Colonial  Korea. 

Friday,  October  9 

Prof.  John  Treat,  Yale  University.  3 to 
5 p.m.  Study  of  Korea  and  Asian 
Institute 

Gord  Peteran  and  the 
Conceptual  Tradition. 

Tuesday,  October  13 

Niamh  O’Laoghaire,  U of  T Art  Gallery; 
Issues  in  Modern  Art  series.  Art 
Lounge,  U of  T Art  Gallery.  Fckets  $5. 

U of  T Art  Centre 


MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Retinking  Hind  Swaraj. 

Friday,  October  2 

This  is  the  centenary  year  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  Hind  Swaraj,  a text  often  cited 
for  its  seminal  influence  on  the  Indian 
Nationalism  Movement.  The  objective 
of  this  one-day  interdisciplinary 
conference  is  to  engage  with  the  text 
from  very  different  disciplinary 
perpectives  to  appraise,  rethink  and 
analyse  the  constitutive  aspects  of 
Hind  Swaraj.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Asian 
Institute  and  Ethics 

Written  on  Clay:  Archives  and 
Record  Keeping  in  Ancient 
Mesopotamia. 


Saturday,  Octobers 

Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies  symposium.  Auditorium,  Koffler 
Institute.  Tickets  $25,  members  $15, 
students  $5. 

Token  to  Tablet:  How  Ancient  Record- 
Keeping  Evolved,  Clemens  Reichel,  U of 
T.  10:30  a.m. 

Shovelling  Tablets:  The  Recovery  of 
Inanna’s  Temple  at  Nippur,  Richard 
Zettler,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

11:30  p.m. 

What  Did  Archives  Mean  in  Mittani? 
The  Case  of  the  15th-Century  BC 
Alalakh,  Eva  von  Dassow,  University  of 
Minnesota.  2 p.m. 

Economy  and  Archive:  Generating 
Administrative  Texts  and 
Babylonian/Achaemenid  Enna  (Uruk), 
Michael  Kozuh,  Auburn  University. 

3 p.m. 

Concluding  remarks.  4 p.m. 

The  Commodification  of  Illicit 
Flows:  Labour  Migration, 
Trafficking  and  Business. 

Friday,  October  9 and 
Saturday,  October  10 

Multidiscpiinary  international 
conference.  Keynote  speaker: 
Mohamed  Mattar,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Panel  discussion:  The 
(lll)Licit  in  Migration  and  Human 
Trafficking;  Forms  of  Labour  Trafficking; 
Child  Trafficking  for  Labour 
Exploitation;  Corporate  Liability  and 
Code  of  Conduct;  International  Labour 
and  Human  Rights  Standards; 
Government  Responses  to  Illegal 
Migration  and  Trafficking  in  Human 
Beings.  Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Full  event 
details  and  registration: 
www.utoronto.ca/cdts. 


pusic 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon 
Thursday,  October  1 

Susan  Hoeppner,  flute;  Lydia  Wong, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  Octobers 

Spotlight  on  opera:  preview  of  Haydn's 
III  Mondo  Della  Luna.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Friday,  Octobers 

Gillian  MacKay,  conductor.  MacMillan 
theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $14,  students 
and  seniors  $8. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  October  6 

Now,  Add  the  Acting!  With  Barbara 
Worthy  and  Jon  Osbaldeston.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10. 

Tuesday,  October  13 

French  melodie  classes  perform. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Jazz. 

Wednesday,  October  7 

Small  jazz  ensembles,  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Wind  Symphony. 

Thursday,  Octobers 

Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$14,  students  and  seniors  $8. 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

Friday,  October  9 

David  Briskin,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $18,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

HART  HOUSE 
Thursday,  October  1 

Run  With  the  Kittens;  a lively  show 
of  reinvented  covers  and  original 
material.  Arbor  Room.  9 to  1 1 p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Liederabend. 

Monday,  October  5 

Graduate  students  perform;  presented 
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by  the  Faculty  of  Music.  Chapel.  6:30  p.m. 

The  Music  Within  Us. 
Wednesday,  October  7 

Singers  in  music  education.  Chapel 
6:30  p.m. 


PLAYS  AND  READINGS 


Jerry  Springer  — The  Opera 
Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
September  30  to  October  10 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Stewart  Lee  and 
Richard  Thomas;  music  by  Richard 
Thomas;  directed  by  Mark  Selby.  Hart 
House  Theatre  presentation.  Hart 
House  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $25, 
students  and  seniors  $15.  UofTtix  box 
office:  416-978-8849;  www.uofttix.ca. 

The  Poor  of  New  York  - 
Fighting  Words:  Pugnacious 
Plays  for  Tough  Times. 

Sunday,  October  4 

Public  reading  of  The  Poor  of  New 
York,  written  by  Dion  Boucicault  in 
1857.  Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Tickets  $5 
or  donation  to  the  U of  T Food  & 
Clothing  Bank. 


A 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Mark  Lewis:  In  a City. 

To  October  26 

Featuring  the  North  American  premiere 
of  the  critically  acclaimed  trilogy  Gold 
Morning,  the  three  new  works  were 
commissioned  by  the  gallery  and  co- 
produced by  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  for  Lewis'  presentation  as  the 
official  Canadian  representative  at  the 


Venice  Biennale;  curated  by  Barbara 
Fischer.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  Thursday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 
p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  GALLERY 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Liz  Magon  Storage  Facilities. 

To  October  26 

The  impact  of  Liz  Magor's  sculptural 
objects  is  present  regardless  of  their 
source.  Together  they  generate  a 
complication  of  allure  and  aversion 
that  is  not  easily  resolved.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Monuments  + Bits:  Work  by 
Khoury  Levit  Fong. 

To  October  31 

Work  by  Rodolphe  el-Koury,  Robert 
Levit  and  Steven  Fong.  The  exhibition 
is  both  installation  and  exhibition  and 
includes  work  that  ranges  from  large 
to  small  urban  designs  and  award 
winning  proposals-for  museums, 
performance  buildings,  libraries  and 
urban  infrastructure.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Gord  Peteran:  Furniture 
Meets  Its  Maker. 

To  Decembers 

Gord  Peteran  uses  fine  cabinetry, 
found  objects,  assemblage  and 
sculptural  techniques  to  create  a 
series  of  works  that  do  not  function  as 
furniture,  that  are  quite  distinct  from 
craft  and  that  are  not  classifiable  as 
design.  LaidlawWing,  University 
College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Fall  Out. 

To  December  13 

Artists  Robyn  Gumming,  Simone  Jones, 
Zilvinas  Kempinas,  Erika  Kierulf, 
Kristiina  Lahde,  Paul  Litherland, 
Valerian  Maly,  Tom  Sherman  and  Don 


Simmons  explore  gravity;  curated  by 
Christof  Migone.  Gallery  hours: 

Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
The  Story  of  Naples  From 
Antiquity  to  Modernity. 

To  December  15 

Books,  maps,  archival  documents, 
photographs,  reproductions  of 
paintings,  postcards  and  annotations 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Naples  from 
1400  BC  to  the  present;  curated  by 
Anna  Makolkin  and  sponsored  by 
Italian  studies.  Second  floor.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Endless  Forms  Most  Beautiful: 
The  Natural  History  of  Charles 
Dan/vin. 

September  30  to  December  4 

An  exhibition  of  books  and  manuscript 
material  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Darwin.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  Oct.  13  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  13  to  27:  Tuesday,  Sept  29. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website 
(www.events.utoronto.ca).  For 
information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson® 
utoronto.ca. 
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DEAN,  FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 

In  accordance  with  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic  Administrators,  an  advisory  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  Professor  Tattersall  Smith  will  complete  his  term  as  dean  June 
30;  he  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  Members  are:  Professors  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost  (chair);  John  Caspersen, 
Paul  Cooper,  Sally  Krigstin,  David  Martell  and  Sandy  Smith,  Faculty  of  Forestry;  Sharon  Cowling,  geography;  Ramin  Farnood, 
chemical  engineering  and  applied  chemistry;  Locke  Rowe,  ecology  and  evolutionary  biology;  and  Elizabeth  Smyth,  vice-dean 
(programs).  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  Peter  Johnson,  alumnus.  Faculty  of  Forestry;  Joan  Leishman,  director,  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre;  Cheryl  Lewis,  director,  applied  research  and  development  branch,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources;  Mary-Rose  Naudi,  financial  officer.  Faculty  of  Forestry;  and  Alex  Karney,  MFC  student,  Erin  My  croft,  MScF  student, 
and  Kathleen  Ryan,  PhD  student.  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations  from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  Helen 
Lasthiotakis,  director  (policy  and  planning),  by  Oct.  6 at  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall;  e-mail,  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


DEAN,  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

In  accordance  with  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic  Administrators,  an  advisory  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.  Professor  Jane  Gaskell  will  complete  her 
term  as  dean  June  30;  she  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  Members  are;  Professors  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair);  Megan  Boler,  theory  and  policy  studies,  OISE;  Brian  Corman,  dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  vice-provost 
(graduate  education);  Antoinette  Gagne,  curriculum,  teaching  and  learning,  OISE;  Mark  McGowan,  history,  arts  and  science;  Roy 
Moodley,  adult  education  and  counselling  psychology,  OISE;  Mark  Stabile,  School  of  Public  Policy  & Governance;  and  Njoki 
Wane,  sociology  and  equity  studies,  OISE;  and  Bessie  Giannikos,  business  officer,  curriculum,  teaching  and  learning,  OISE;  Carol 
Golench,  alumna;  Laurie  Harrison,  director,  academic  technology,  OISE;  Steve  Katz,  senior  lecturer,  human  development  and 
applied  psychology,  OISE;  Penny  Milton,  chief  executive  officer,  Canadian  Education  Association;  and  Kimberly  Bezaire  and  Emily 
Greenleaf,  PhD  students,  and  Ruthie  Cowper  Szamosi,  MEd  student,  OISE. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations  from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  Helen 
Lasthiotakis,  director  (policy  and  planning),  by  Oct.  6 at  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall;  e-mail,  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  PRINCIPAL  OF  U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 

In  accordance  with  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic  Administrators,  an  advisory  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a vice-president  and  principal  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga.  Professor  Ian  Orchard,  vice-president  and 
principal  of  U ofT  Mississauga,  will  complete  his  term  June  30;  he  is  not  seeking  an  extension  or  renewal  of  his  appointment. 
Members  are:  Professors  David  Naylor,  president  (co-chair);  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost  (co-chair);  Brian  Corman, 
dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  vice-provost  (graduate  education);  Alexandra  Gillespie,  English  and  drama,  UTM;  Michael 
Luke,  physics,  arts  and  science;  Mohan  Matthen,  philosophy,  UTM;  Doug  Reeve,  chemical  engineering  and  applied  chemistry; 
and  Marla  Sokolowski,  biology,  UTM;  and  Barry  Green,  senior  lecturer,  sociology,  UTM;  Devin  Kreuger,  director  (research  affairs), 
research  and  graduate  office,  UTM;  Mary  Ann  Mavrinac,  chief  librarian,  UTM;  John  Switzer,  alumnus,  UTM;  Rima  Basu, 
undergraduate  student,  philosophy,  and  Jean-Paul  Paluzzi,  graduate  student,  biology,  UTM;  and  Larry  Petovello,  director, 
economic  development.  City  of  Mississauga. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations  from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent  in  confidence  to 
Sheree  Drummond,  assistant  provost,  by  Oct.  2;  sheree.drummond@utoronto.ca. 


University  College 

15  King’s  College  Circle 


Friday,  Oct  16 

12  to  8 p.m. 

$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday,  Oct  17 

10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Sunday,  Oct  18 

12  noon  to  8 p.m. 

Monday,  Oct  19 

12  noon  to  8 p.m. 

lliesday,  Oct  20 

12  noon  to  6 p.m. 


FREE 

ADMISSION 

SAT.-TUES. 


Credit 
cards, 
Interac 
and  cheques 
accepted 


The  Book  Shop.  We  are  in  Room  BlOl  on  the  UC  quadrangle 
Mon.  Fri.  12  noon  to  4 p.m.  Tues.Wed.  Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Online  www.abebooks.com www.uc.toronto.ca/booksale 


The  Hart  House 
naif  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  cal!  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Feeling, 

Photography 

CONFERENCE 

OCTOBER  16-17*^2009 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
United  States,  MunkCentre 
fori  nternatlonai  Studies 

Feeling  Photography  is  an  Internationa',  interdisciplinary 
conferenc  e that  explores  the  relationship  between  affect, 
emotion,  feeling  and  photography 

PLENARY  SPEAKERS: 

LisaCarlwrlghL,Cimipu/sfve£kprw/^^ 

Ann  CvelkovlcK,‘PbotograpWiig  Objects  fSsQueer  • 
Archival  Pncdee 

David  Eng,  TheFealingefKfiuMfKllMjafA^IMifBtrfHi 
fnAeaTaJlif'sHistoryand  Meinary 
Marianna  Hirsch  and  Leo  SpRzer  School  I 
andlharA^erilves 

Christopher  PinnsjiL.  CMorbi^  IfnM  wid  jjMCB 
Tlw  AaAifeif  PAoft^aphfii  J 


M(.:nkCentre 


I Taylor.  Trmamtin  the  Archive 

plus 

onthecenierentelheme 

wwiM.tarantpphatoseniinar.org 
Ouremiri^ftlieY:  ^ 

feelingphotDetorontophotosaminat'iifi^- 
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Rip-Roaring  Research 
Opportunities  for  Undergraduates 

BY  ANDREW  DICKS 


I am  lucky  enough  to  be  instructing  a 
large  100-level  undergraduate  class  this 
semester  (see  HlNl  story  on  page  10).  I 
haven’t  taught  organic  chemistry  to 
first-year  students  for  six  years  and 
have  missed  the  palpable  classroom 
enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

As  expected,  at  the  end  of  my  first 
lecture  this  month  many  adminis- 
trative questions  were  forthcoming 
— generally  beginning,  where/why/ 
when  do  I...?  and  the  ubiquitous, 

How  do  I do  well  in  your  course? 

However,  the  very  last  query  that 
day  was  heart  warming  — Can  you 
please  tell  me  about  research  oppor- 
tunities now  that  1 am  a university 
student?  I spent  some  time  outlin- 
ing possibilities  and  ended  with 
promotion  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  research  opportunity 
program. 

Can  undergraduates  do  meaning- 
ful research?  From  experiences  of 
many  faculty  members  the  answer  is 
a resounding  yes!  I contend  that  stu- 
dents must  seek  out  research  oppor- 
tunities over  multiple  years  and  in 
different  settings.  From  my  scientific 
perspective,  many  (but  not  all) 
introductory  laboratory  experi- 
ments are  by  necessity  of  the 
“recipe-driven”  variety.  These  are 
important  for  honing  practical  tech- 
niques but  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  development  of  critical  thinking 
and  problem-solving  skills.  In 
stark  contrast,  doing  research  is  like 
cooking  without  a cookbook. 

Undergraduates  have  the  ingredi- 
ents from  their  first-year  studies  and 
are  ready  to  use  their  skills  in  new  envi- 
ronments. They  should  be  afforded 
freedom  to  seriously  contribute 
to  research  programs.  In  doing  so, 
they  will  cultivate  expertise  that  is 
unattainable  in  any  other  way. 

There  are  several  mechanisms  by 
which  undergraduate  research  is  pos- 
sible at  U of  T.  Informal  volunteer 
opportunities  exist  along  with  indus- 
trially funded  summer  positions. 
Various  national  research  councils 
(e.g.,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council)  have 
ongoing  collaborations  and  subsidize 
student  assistantships.  Many  depart- 
ments stipulate  a fourth-year  research 
project  as  a degree  program  require- 
ment. Significantly,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ence-sponsored research  opportunity 
program  (ROP)  offers  a year-long 
research  course  (ROP  299Y)  for 
students  that  have  completed  four 
full-course  equivalents. 

Students  enrol  in  and  pay  fees  for 
ROP  299Y  like  any  other  undergrad- 
uate course.  They  are  supervised  by 
faculty  personnel  who  previously 
advertised  at  least  one  project 


description  and  work  around  10  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  academic 
year  or  20  hours  per  week  during  the 
summer  months.  Faculty  receive  fund- 
ing to  cover  project  costs  as  an  incen- 
tive to  become  involved.  An  annual 


research  fair  provides  the  framework 
for  students  to  present  and  defend 
their  findings  to  the  broader  academic 
community. 

Additionally,  undergraduates  can 
enrol  in  an  ROP  399Y  course  after  fin- 
ishing 8.5  full-course  equivalents  (ROP 
299Y  is  not  a pre-requisite  for  ROP 
399 Y).  This  independent  experiential 
study  program  runs  from  May  to 
August  each  year  and  facilitates  an 
off-campus  research  experience  with 
direct  faculty  presence,  often  abroad. 

Since  2003,  an  incredible  643  ROP 
299Y  projects  have  been  offered  with 
more  than  1,000  students  successfully 
completing  the  course. 

A further  106  projects  are  operating 
during  2009-10.  Undergraduates  have 
worked  in  departments  right  across  the 
faculty,  from  classics  to  Italian  and 
from  cell  and  systems  biology  to 
sociology. 

Research  directors  have  pointed  to 
what  former  students  are  doing  now 
and  the  impact  ROP  had  on  them.  Two 
students  who  worked  with  a psychol- 
ogy professor  are  currently  in  PhD 
programs,  another  has  a tenure-track 
appointment  at  Princeton,  a fourth 


studied  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  and  a fifth  is  an 
optometry  student  at  Waterloo. 

This  summer,  students  enrolled  in 
ROP  399Y  courses  studied  paleolithic 
archeology  in  South  Africa,  excavated 


fossil  sites  in  Hungary  and  learned 
geophysics  field  techniques  in  British 
Columbia.  In  2008  an  ROP  399Y 
researcher  named  Jasmeet  Sidhu, 
supervised  by  an  anthropology  faculty 
member,  worked  in  Namibia  on 
HlV/AlDS-related  issues.  She  is  now 
employed  by  the  Toronto  Star  and  has 
been  acclaimed  as  one  of  Glamour  mag- 
azine’s top  10  college  women  in  North 
America  (see  story  on  page  1).  In  the 
last  six  years,  117  students  have  par- 
ticipated in  38  separate  ROP  399Y 
projects. 

My  own  adventures  with  ROP  have 
been  fantastic.  As  a teaching  faculty 
member,  graduate  research  supervision 
is  not  a viable  option.  I am  passionate 
about  improving  the  laboratory  experi- 
ence for  undergraduates,  with  a partic- 
ular interest  in  teaching  green  chem- 
istry principles.  Four  years  ago  I 
recruited  six  ROP  299Y  students  and 
charged  them  with  the  task  of  design- 
ing new  experiments  for  incorporation 
into  our  practical  curriculum.  My 
memory  of  their  eagerness  and  creativ- 
ity is  still  very  vivid  — the  feeling  they 
were  shaping  what  and  how  future 
chemists  would  learn  was  very 


empowering  for  them.  Four  experi- 
ments were  perfected  that  have 
become  mainstays  of  one  practical 
course  and  in  the  process  the  students 
became  co-authors  of  three  research 
articles  in  the  chemical  education  liter- 
ature. One  was  selected  to  present 
the  group  results  at  a provincial 
undergraduate  conference  and  won 
a special  award  for  his  efforts. 

The  favourite  experiment 
involved  synthesis  of  a pain- 
killing drug  analog  without  use  of 
unnecessary  and  toxic  solvents. 
Chemistry  program  students  subse- 
quently performing  this  procedure 
are  amazed  to  discover  it  was 
designed  by  former  undergraduates! 
The  University  of  Toronto  Journal  of 
Undergraduate  Life  Sciences  (JULS) 
was  established  in  2006  to  showcase 
such  peer-reviewed  work  done  in 
biological,  chemical  and  physical 
arenas.  In  a short  time  JULS  has 
become  an  important  forum  for 
dissemination  of  undergraduate 
research  findings. 

I am  fortunate  to  be  in  contact 
with  each  of  the  six  students  who 
worked  with  me  in  2005-06.  One 
is  now  a graduate  student  in  our 
department  and  four  others  are 
working  in  different  scientific  jobs 
around  the  globe.  I regularly  receive 
e-mails  from  the  final  student, 
who  is  currently  teaching  chemistry 
at  an  international  school  in  Kuwait 
and  who  largely  credits  her  degree 
and  career  choice  to  her  ROP 
exploits.  As  she  said  recently:  “I’m 
excited  to  meet  my  students  — even 
though  it  is  a shortened  schedule  for 
Ramadan.  It’ll  be  a unique  adjustment 
— there  is  absolutely  no  eating  or 
drinking  in  public  for  a month  — not 
even  a drink  of  water.  A very  unique 
adjustment  to  make  in  this  immense 
heat!” 

I feel  proud  to  be  part  of  a faculty 
and  university  so  committed  to  provid- 
ing wonderful  research  opportunities 
for  undergraduates.  The  short-term 
and  long-term  impacts  they  have  are 
immeasurable. 


Andrew  (Andy)  Dicks  is  a senior  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
currently  teaches  life  science  students  in 
CHM  138H  (Introductory  Organic 
Chemistry  I).  He  earned  the  University 
of  Toronto  President's  Teaching  Award 
in  2009.  His  research  interests  are  in 
design  and  implementation  of  novel  and 
stimulating  undergraduate  experiments, 
with  a particular  emphasis  on  teaching 
principles  of  green  chemistry.  Away  from 
U ofT  Dicks  can  be  found  supporting 
the  English  soccer  team  West  Ham 
United  and  spending  time  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons. 
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